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Gemayel pushes for 
reconciliation meeting 



i \ 'cek / 1 * 


Hlil R I JT ( AP) “ I'rcsideni Amin tie mayo l 
Wednesday set 2U October as the date for 
Lebanon’s national reconciliation confer- 
ence even though (he site for the meeting 
— the major obstacle to holding it — still 
lias not been chosen. 

Mi. Cm ms ye I also declared that a preli- 
minary committee should begin working 
Thursday to set an agenda for the meeting 
that is meant to put an end (n the religious 
and political factionalism that have di- 
vided [.cbanoii for eight years. 

The president's decision was announced 
hv government radio in a broadcast that 
also noted, intensive discussions, were 
still underway mi the question of the site. 

For more than two weeks, since the re- 
conciliation talks were called Tor in a 
cease I i re ending Lebanon's latest civil 
war. squabbling over that issue has de- 
layed the start of (he dialogue In find a 
new power sinning formula Tor the coun- 

1 1 y- 

Mt. t ivniuyd's push for the meeting to 
actually begin came alter both left-wing 
and light-wing politicians warned that the 
bickering over the setting could imperil 
the 1 7 -day-old truce. “Lei them meet 
even if they have it' do it on camel back. ” 
said Sheikh Abdel Amir Kubalan. a Shiite 
Muslim religious leader. 

I’lie president directed that invitations 
he sent to nine senior politicians to attend 
the reconciliation talks. Those talcing part 
would include five Maroiutcs, two Sunni 
Muslims, two Shiite Muslims, and one 
I Mize 

The single Druzc is Mr. Walid Junblatt. 
Fighting between his Progressive Socialist 
Party militia and (he army of Gemayel's 
Christian Phalange Party began the civil 
war with the pullout of Israeli troops front 
Lebanon's central mountains on 4 Sep- 
tember. 


As tile three-week war evolved it be- 
came more a battle pitting (he Lebanese 
army against the Druzc and fighters of the 
Shiite Muslim Amal militia. Palestinians 
also fought on the side of the Druzc, with 
the government claiming they were many 
and the Druzc saying they were few. 

Almost all of the political leaders in- 
vited to the conference have chosen rep- 
resentatives to the preliminary committee 
which is to meet at the Lebanese health 
ministry along the Green Line that has di- 
vided Beirut into Muslim West and Chris- 
tian Fast since the 1975-76 war. 

The exception is Raymond Edde. a Ma- 
ronite and perennial candidate 
for president who has lived in 
exile in Paris since he survived three 
assassination attempts in 1977. 

The other Maroniles invited are Pierre 
IJeinaycl, the president's father and foun- 
der of the Phii latige Party, and former 
presidents Suleiman Franjieh and Camille 
Chanioun. chief executive when Marines 
were first called in Beirut to slop civil tur- 
moil in I 95X. 

The Sunnis are former Prime Ministers 
Such Salim and Rashid Karanii. and the 
Shiites are former parliament speaker 
Adel Osseiran and Nabih Beni, leader of 
the Amal militia. 

flic ceasefire agreement also calls for 
Lho conference to be attended by Snudi 
Arabia, which with the United States 
helped arrange ihe truce, and Syria, 
which supports Junblatt and the anti- 
•government National Salvation Front. 

Meanwhile the Notional Association of 
Arab Americans ( NAA A), after a meeting 
with vlce-Presidenl Bush at the white 
house Monday announced it was forming 
a national committee on Lebanon to help 
uchieve a just peace there. 




Airport 


The unidentified 
his third victim. 


man stabs policeman (sprawled on the ground) 


Manruns amok, kills three people 


Hussein- Arafat talks likely 
to begin soon 


By Abdulsalam Y Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Reports from the New 
York Times Beirut correspondent reveal 
the possibilities of resumption of the dia- 
logue, which was abruptly terminated last 
April, between King Hussein and Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation chairman, 
Mr Yasser Arafat. A Joint Palegttnlan- 
Jordanlan document Is likely to come out 
and It Is expected to be discussed In the 
planned Arab summit in Riyadh, the re- 
port said. 

A US state department official in 
Washington said that an agreement Is 


likely to grant Jordan the mandate to 
enter Into Middle East peace talks based 
on the Reagan plan. It seems President 
Reagan Is rekindling interest In his peace 
plans In view of the forthcoming presiden- 
tial elections. 

According to the official, the present 
crisis In the PLO and Syrian intention to 
oust Mr Arafat will apparently force the 
Palestinian leader to venture in the op- 
tions of the Reagan plan. The United 
States reportedly, through Its consulate In 
east Jerusalem, is dealing constantly with 
the West Bank Palestinians and this 
process, according to the official, will 
assist Washington In dealing directly with 
the Palestinians under occupation and not 
through the middleman; namely the PLO. 


MANILA (AP) — A man who ran amok 
and stabbed to death three people in a 
street rampage before police shot him to 
death lay unclaimed in a funeral home 
Wednesday with no relative coming for- 
ward to identify or mourn him, police 
said. 

Four days after the man ran out half- 
naked in the streets of suburban Quezon 
City stabbing anyone he could see, inves- 
tigators still have no clue as to who he 
was, where he came from or what his mo- 
tives were, 

"He didn't have a single identifying 
mark on his body, not a single item in his 
pocket." homicide investigator CpI. Ti- 
burcio Empaynado said." He was an ab- 
solute stranger. All we could guess is he 
was between 30 to 40 years old. " 

The man liad terrorized a whole neigh- 
bourhood when he walked into a restau- 
rant. grabbed a butcher’s knife and an ice 
pick and stabbed a customer to death. He 
also stabbed to death an occupanl of a 
passing vehicle. 

An off-duty policeman, Epifanio Can- 
son Jr. , resting in a nearby house and clad 


only in shorts, came out shooting into 1 ' 
air. Witnesses said the man lunged ar: 
officer who fired at him several times- 
missed. As the man chased Cans™, -i 
officer stumbled and was stabbed f 
death. i 

Two responding policemen finally s-'; 
ned the man down with automatic ^ 
pons fire after cornering him in a ■■ 
cream compound. 

"The policeman who shot 
was like a zombie." Empayantw t-.-j 
"He was hit several limes and M 
wounded but slill he kept coming* 1 - 
Even the policemen got scared oi r 

Photographers Albert Garcia M 
Staana of Ihe Manila Newspaper _ 
o" making routine rounds, tool a® ; 
tic sequence of shots showing |n [ -^ 
chasing and stabbing Canson. Ah' 
the man went after ihe 2 5 - year-ol - 
cia who scrambled to the roof JT 
Tempo jeep which then sidesmp _ 
attacker, knocking him down. ' 1 
want to shoot a scene tw 
* Garcia said. 


US is reported 
to be debating 
an‘ inevitable’ 
Syrian role 

BEIRUT — Artillery and rocket fire 
tumbled across three fronts in Leba- 
non on Wednesday as hope fizzled 
that leaders of the country's warring 
factions could be brought together in 
j scheduled national reconciliation 
conference. 

The Associated Press reported that a US 
Marine was wounded when a car bomb ex- 
ploded as a convoy of American. military 
vehicles passed by the Kuwaiti embassy or 
Beirut's southern edge A spokesman said 
he ftds only superficially injured. 

Police reported eight people were killed 
and 27 injured as the Lebanese army and 
opposition Druzc and Shiite militiamen 
exchanged artillery and rocket fire in the 
Mountains east of Beirut and the shanty- 
towns south of ihe city. m 

Six of the dead were civilians, police 
said 

Both the government -run radio and pri- 
vately owned stations said Druzc and 
Christian militiamen fought day-long bat- 
tles with artillery and multiple rocket 
launchers in the Kharroub region just 
aboie the Israeli army's defence line 
along the Awali River in southern Leba- 







Waiting expectantly: Beirut Airport, proposed scene of the Lebanese reconcilia- 
tion conference, as seen on Tuesday (AP Wlrephoto) 


non 


never 

again. 


Conservative party annual conference begins 

Thatcher's style of government criticised 


Hy Len Rockingham 

Star l.rnuion Cafrvspumtvui 


been forgotten, and the reasons for that 
provide an intriguing insight into what is 
going on in British politics today. 


President Amin Getnayel’s cabinet an- 
nounced after its weekly meeting that it 
was asserting its adherence to opening the 
national reconciliation meeting at l 1 
a ni. on Thursday at Beirut Inter national 
Airport. 

But with opposition leaders announcing 
infiy would not at Lend, there was little 
™P e meeting would be held. 

Rashid Karmj. the Sunni Muslim ex- 
pnme minister who is one of the three 
leaders of the ami- government Notional 
Miration Front, announced in Tripoli that 
116 and his partners would not attend any 
meeting at the airport. 

, ' Jbe site is unacceptable for us. We in 
ne salvation Front call upon the president 
V choose another site for the dialogue." 
armi lold reporters in the northern port 


80 kilometres north of Beirut. "The air- 
port lacks and will continue to lack the 
basic security conditions necessary for 
holding the national dialogue there." 

He made the statement after meeting 
with Marwan Ha made It. an aide to Druze 
leader Walid Junblatt. Mr. Hamadch later 
said Mr. Karmi also spoke For Mr. Jun- 
blalt and the third partner in the Syrian- 
backed front, former President Suleiman 
Franjieh. 

The reconciliation conference — inten- 
ded to deal with the underlying cause of 
the almost continual turmoil since Leba- 
non’s 1975-76 civil war — was called Tor 
in the ceasefire agreement ending Sep- 
tember’s three weeks of fighting. 

The ceasefire itself was first shattered 
wilh gunfire 2 1/ 2 hours alter II : was .de- 
clared on 26 September and it has been 
broken in sonic form every day since. 

Star Washington Correspondent Abdul- 
salam Y. Massarueh filed this report on 
Wednesday: 

President Reagan began on Tuesday. 18 

October a comprehensive review with his 

new national security aJv ^ er i, R ?^/p^V 
Far lane of US policy in the Middle East, 
the consultations included issues related 
to the future of U ba non. the Iran- Iraq 
war, the Palestinian question and others. 

The main purpose of the process was 
thought to be to enable the US admimstra- 
to deal with Syria, which is seen as 
holding the cards in the Lebanese quag- 


mire. At slake are the contentions or two 
schools of thought in the Keaguit camp 
wilh regard to how to treat Syrian Pre- 
sident Hafez Al- Assad and his new power 
in the area 

One of the views says that Washington 
has no choice but to accommodate the Sy- 
rians. who are emerging as able to exerc- 
ise a veto power over the present and the 
future of Lebanon, and on the course of 
other events in the Middle East, for in- 
stance by easing off the pressure on the 
Iraqi government and opening the Iraqi oil 
pipeline through Syria, this would envis- 
age eventually bargaining with Syria over 
the Palestinian issue and the solution to 
the question of the PLO and Palestine. 

The alternative scenario, according to 
the reliable "Survey of Middle East po- 
licy" newsletter, is an approach which is 
being worked out in the Slate Department 
by Peter Rodman, a former aide to Henry 
Kissinger. He argues, according to the 
survey, for "US co-operation wilh Israel 
as a means of filling the power vacuum 
now apparent in Lebanon. " The US. ac- 
cording to this thesis, should work with 
the Israelis to promote their "deterrent" 
image, which has been impaired by wide- 
spread domestic opposition to the invol- 
vement in Lebanon. 

In order to accomplish this task Israel 
would foster good relations with the Shi' a 
Muslim population in southern Lebanon, 
through renegade Lebanese Army Maj. 
Saad Haddad, who has developed strong 
ties with them since the Israeli invasion- 
continued on page 24 


LONDON — A former British Prime Min* 
istcr. Sir Harold Wilson, said that a week 
is a long time in politics. And so it must 
now seem to his successor, Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher. A week ago, she returned, tired 
but triumphant, from a tour of north Am- 
erican where she was honoured 
its no British Prime Minister before her 
bad been since Sir Winston Churchill. 
And yet this week, as she goes to the Con- 
servative Party's annual conference be- 
side the sea at Blackpool, nothing seems 
to be going right for Mrs. Thatcher. 

A cartoon in one newspaper: showed 
Mrs. Thatcher standing in a char jot and 
carrying a banner, saying ’June 9’ which 
was. of course, the date of her famous 
election victory. She is about to ride 
through a triumphal arch representing the 
conservative conference, but the arch is 
cracking and large lumps of masonry are 
falling from it. 

Not all of the lumps of masonry which 
threaten to fall on Mrs. Thatcher's head 


are of equal magnitude. By international 
standards, one of them must seem a petty 
affair even though it has assumed large 
proportions in Britain during the past 
CJ k - # u “‘.I* revelation by the Trade and 

ICM'tT' Cecil Parkins °n. 
that he had had an affair with his secret. 

but’ then decided Cead^to sla^th his 

i !■ ssys 


sure time to sitting on hosplwl & 
agement boards and the like- 

Another piece of 
threatens Conservative WI ■ 
recent report J- hat the wh* 1 


PLA in Jordan pledges loyalty 


It is clear that many members of the 

Conservative Party are using the Parkin- Wmisis. 

son affair as a way of indirectly attacking trated. by right-wing **J r J„ li .i BB piiid 

Mrs. Thatcher. The present her style of stridently anti- black and an 

tighten^ 




Even bv the exacting standards of Bri- ^ 
hsh public lire, Mr. Parkinson's behav- June - 
our does not seem outrageous or repre* ' 
nensiwe. It does seam to have been a ae- 

militia I iXira S- Tu i' . © 


nuine love affair. There Is no question of 
the sexual depravity or the threats to 
national security that some of t1je political 
scandals of the nineteen- sixties posed to 
the government of the day: Mrs.. Thatcher 
knewabout Mr. Parkinson's affair and re- 
fused to .accept his. resignation, hopina 
the whole affair would bfe 
forgone ti within a few days. Bqt it has not 


But there are also weightier criticisms 
or the government's record. Many Con- 
servatives are qlso resentful of the gov-, 
ernment s handling of the current round 
.of cuts In the national health service. 
Ministers protest that they are not cutting 

K??S\£f aUh car f bm merel y calling a 
: JJ*!5 . t0 the expensive growth of health 
service bureaucracy; But this argument is 
.cteariy not beWeWd b y many Conserva- 
tives who devote much “ 


So Mrs. -Thatcher's triumphal n e J‘° ( 

the Conservative Party con p 
not be as triumphant as sw ; 

wished. Her government » * ■ 

ed, of course, and there is a0 ^. 5 i V ; 


an’ open conservative re * cl * Tjf'tri* 

But it will be interesting to see i., 

form, Mrs. Thatcher trie- 
critics or whether, clear 

after the 


TbaTche'r irles 
whether, clear pjj , he 
she is, she is able to bend w ^ 
and come t 
ence. 


stronger 


By Star Staff Writer 

Commander of the Pales- 
Army's. Badr Forces. Col- 
Al-Khatib. this week an- 
ihi-E his own. and his men's loyalty to 
Ch a *S dcrsh >P Mr. Yasser Arafat as 
m j„J na, L 0 C ihe PLO’s Executive Com- 
forr«’ C ? mmander of the Palestinian 
Army Bnd ° f the Palest ‘ne Liberation 

conference held at his head- 
Kh.jy" Amman on Wednesday. Col. 
.n« he J? ad held intensive meet- 
cratir otJ 1 s ?tf ,cer s and men in a demo- 
jnin J^Psphere. and they had taken a 
SSerJl? 111 ?’ t0 issue a statement 
made i„ k 1,16 recent announcement 
"ho nn^P ^ m ? scus b y Tareq Al-Khadra, 
Thp n himself commander of the 
of ih c p, a C ° 0nel made clear lhe position 
^rnyorih- 1 8 . ^ Palestinian army and the 
Britain, . PL0, and 1101 the army of any 
bound hJ ^iS r0 n P or f «tion. He said it was 
10 Prowi .tf Palest »nian National Charter 
tafest e evolution, the PLO and the 

soever t 0 at^acifth ^ ^ n ° r ' 8ht whal " 


He 


fusing thl? d - ,certa ^ n Arab countries" 
e nelr information platforms to al- 


plalforms 


lack Chairman Arafat and spread lies 
about the legality of his leadership. He 
caned on all sincere Arabs and Pales 
tinians to become aware or the conspiracy 
which is encouraging the creation of tho 
differences. 

The colonel said in his statement that 

SSS S$ "Uno,, dw 

W Col th Khat!b said that lhe people were 

these forces P re P® ri J? ^ irst ,j me this 

camps, as it ^ .^-Mand of Lebanon" 
would occur, and the ian» 
is witness to the events or 1976. 


BUSINESSMEN 
TAKE NOTE: 

With this issue The Star starts pro- 
viding a weekly service, unique in 
Jordan, to report on bidding, ten- 
ders and upcoming contracts in the 
construction and other sectors. 
The new column is the cure of our 
expanded emphasis on business 
and economy, designed to make 
l he Sliir a must for every business- 
man. foreign or Jordanian. This 
week, read about the Urban Deve- 
lopment Department's plans for 
more million- dinar tender invita- 
tions; progress in bidding for the 
Public Works Ministry’s new desert 
highways; the JD 5 million gas tur- 
bine project of Jordan Electricity 
Auihority. and more. ‘Contracts 
and Contacts', page 7. 

Also Inside: 

• Jordan — New labour law is a start- 

ing point, women say: page 2 

• Middle East — UK edgy over Guir 
developments: page 7 

• Analysis — America sells arms to 
the world: page 9 

• Society — Blind man sees again after 

4 2 years: page 14 

• On the Air — The week in television: 

page 22 



WorldPaper, the international 
news monthly, this month looks at 
the return of the barter economy 
Pull-out supplement, after page 12 


tiff and that they had asked all not to 
interfere, he said. But a "secret siniul 
hand" is working towards "tearing apart 
the Palestinian Revolution and liquidating 
it. in order to let the enemy live blissfully 
on the land of Palestine." 

The PLA considers these events illegal, 
and the correct solution would be for lhe 
brothers- in- arms to solve their own prob- 
lems together without outside interfer- 
ence. These occur fences, he said, were 
an attempt to contain the PLO for reasons 
the perpetrators themselves know, result- 
ing in a "plague for the Palestinian peo- 
ple." "We warn against taking this 
path." he added. 

He confirmed that Ihe PLA Command in 
Jordon is bound by the policy line of the 
PLO. and announced that the army is 
"taking the path of struggle and unity for 
the liberation of Palestine ." 

The pledge they made to the Palestinian 
martyrs, men. women and children will 
be kept by insistence on the recovery or 
all the Palestinian land. " It is a revolu- 
tion until victory and liberation." he 
vowed. 


PLO officials 
take up talks 
with Jordan 

By Leila G. Deeb 

Star Stall' Writer 

AMMAN — Fateh Central Committee 
member Hani Al-Hassan und Palestine 
Liberation Organization I PLOl represen- 
tative in Saudi Arabia Rafiq Natsheh met 
Prime Minister Mudar Badran and Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs/ Minister of 
Occupied Territories Affairs Hassan Ibra- 
him. after arriving in Amman on Tues- 
day. 

The two officials' arrival has revived 
speculation about Jordanian- Palestinian 
joint political action. 

Mr. Hassan told l he Star that the meet- 
ing at the prime minister’s office lasted 
two hours. The conditions in the occupied 
territories were reviewed, particularly the 
subject of Israeli settlements. Also dis- 
cussed was the delay in the receipt of 
funds committed by certain Arab coun- 
tries foi the support of * * our people in Ihu 
occupied territories, whom Israel is now 
fighting even for their morsel of bread," 
he said. 

He added that al this lime the Joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian Committee for the 
Support of the People or the Occupied 
Territories must multiply its efforts and 
financial resources in order to enable U 
support the steadfastness of the people 
under occupation. 

Also discussed was the subject of the 
upcoming Arab summit conference in Riy- 
adh. Mr. Hussan said the conference 
must be held on schedule. 

Continued on page 24 
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jordan 


By I.ullu G. Deck 

Star Stall Writer 

AMMAN — Oti Tuesday 
this week l lie oryx or 
“Mahii" in Arabic, was 
ro- introduced to the wilds 
in jordan after ail absence 
of 6U years. 

In ii special ceremony at 
(lie Shaumii Wilc.il i I *■ Kes- 
itv' Hi? Majesty kini* II us:. - 
■ ■in. <u r; >in pained hv Her 
M.ijesl', c.ineen Nh>m. i-.l- 
easeil V* my.\ into .1 .i pc cull 
.! ? squate kiiiMiiciies fenced 
iiic.i. A .hlih animal will he 
leleased .it let an intuit’ he 
.sustained heals hm the JIM. 

I alah. will (e'luain in captiv- 
nv Fid all I.-: so fie ice lie Iuk 
manay.iil a» break his limns 
ami will no) lv at»le lo sm vive 
in the wild 

I lie <1 »»iy.\ li'ini'M'ilt I lure 
I'enei .nitiTu am! have all tviai 
hred in captivity In l‘>7K lour 
male oi\s iveie ml* lit to .Iordan 
from the Arabian Oryx World 
Herd liuMucs in the United 
Slates, with help fioni the 
World WiUllile l ; uml and the 
Irtlot national Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature. 

I hey were kept in encln.stii es 
and. six motiih.s later, lour te- 
niales were received, laitci. 
three more were sent by His 
Highness Prince 1 1 a mad A I 
I ham nf Qatar and an additional 
three earne Irom Saudi Arabia. 

it was found that the Oiyx 
could breed successful!) in cup- 
uvity. and Jordan's herd of 31 is 
con It mu ng lo grow. 

AUending the ceremony on 
luesduy was His Highness 
Prince Philip. Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Here oil a private visit lo 
ilis Royal Highness Crown 
Finite H assail, the Duke arrived 
Monday evening after complet- 


ing a fund-raising lour for the 
World Wildlife l-'uiid. of which 
lie is honorary president. 

One of (he tnosi distinguished 
guests wus Mr. Ralph Daly, advi- 
sor t<> the Sultan of Oman mi en- 
viron mental development. Mr. 
Daly is deeply in teres led in the 
njyx, -and was insti ii mental in 
bringing the Sultan':; attention to 
tile Shau in ri Wildlife Reserve, 
fm which he provided the fin- 
ancing for the chain- link fence 
.ii omul i h-* 1 Minnie kilome- 
tre-. 

Mi. Daly e. an old hand in the 
Arab wm Id. "a former colonial 
adinrmsti ati-i ." who speaks 
\rulnc like a native. Ho knows 
ihe oi v‘. and other animals ol the 
region very well ami tells a very 
1 1 tie rest in]-, story of the Omani 
<* \ pen me id I he Snliaii. lie says, 
iv. is a waie that Oman had a great 
deal to olio i .suentilically. amt 
thill ii was essential to untii'i- 
sl.iiid the tacts al»oiil flora and 
lamia and develop them in a ra- 
tional way In t ** 7 J . die last 
known herd of oryx in Oman, 
immheiiiig seven m eight, was 
in the central desert, protected 
hv the llanissis tribe. In 14 7-4. a 
feasibility study was made, and 
Mr. Daly told the Sultan that 
Oman was the only country in 
Arabia which couJd implement a 
project for reintroducing the 
oryx into (he region. 

I : > ir this pur pose . Dr . Mar k 
Stanley Price, "the key to the 
whole thing" according Lu Mr. 
Duly, came to live mnong the Ha- 
rass is and lo offer ex- 
pert advice. The Harassis 
provide the rangers and their an- 
cient knowledge or the animal. 
Mi. Daly says the whole tribe is 
now behind ihe project and every 
man. woman and child has 
sworn lo protect the herd. 

The Omani herd is now being 
built up slowly Horn small Am- 
erican consignments. The first 
herd was released into the wild 


INVITATION 

TO BUSINESSMEN IN THE 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 

*********** *.* * * * * 

The Embassy of the Republic of Indonesia invites 
you to attend ihe Indonesian Trade Promotion 
Fair, at the Regency Palace Hotel, Amman, on 
Oct. 24, 1983 to Oct. 28, 1983 from 9.00 a.m. to 
9.00 p.m. Team of commercial representatives of 
Indonesian Trade establishments and companies 
shall be present to answer your enquiries. 



Deluxe Rooms and Smites 
Restaurant 
Lobby Lounge Bar 
Centrally Aircoiiditioned 
In-house Laundry 
Garage Parking 


Mini (tars In nil Roams 
Colour T.V. Available 

10 JD'n single 
1 2 JD*s Double 
'i Special Prices for 
Business Customers 


Tel. 669306 .Shtneisani Amman, Jordan 



Northern towns have a special day 

Queen Noor tours villages to inspect school services 


Arabian oryx run towards freedom for the first time In 60 years at Shau marl Reserve 
(Photo by llassan Ibrahim) 


in l*>S2 and the second will be 
tel out in April next year. 

Mr. Daly said the oryx must be 
built up into a cohesive herd 
under n senior male and female 
oryx. He said that one or two 
young males may split away with 
some females to form their own 
herds, but normally there is one 
dominant male, who does all the 
mating himself. 

When a calf is born, the herd 
bull, who is most probably the 
father, pays a lot of attention to 
Lhc calf, stays with the mother 
and protects them both. When 
the calf begins to move, the male 
“chivvies" it along and makes 
sure it follows the mother, to 
prevent it being lost in the sand- 
storms and fogs of the desert. It 
keeps this up for about a week, 
making certain the calf attaches 
itself to the mother. By that 


time, the mother is pregnant 
again, and the bull loses inter- 
est. The gestation period is about 
'I 0 months so they arc able to 
breed quickly. 

The President of the Royal So- 
ciety for the Conservation of Na- 
ture Anis Muasher said that 
the mother usually digs inio the 
sand under a bush and hides her 
calf. Rut if she suspects an 
cnerriy approaching, she will 
stand at a distance from the calf 
to divert the enemy's attention 
from it. He said the oryx arc not 
fleet, but make up for it by being 
very fierce, and can impale 
many large animals on their 
sharp, long and very straight 
horns. 

Mr. Daly said that the ability 
of the animal to adapt lo the wild 
was remarkable. and they 
seemed to have retained their 


genetic memory of life in ihe 
wild, in spite of being burn in 
captivity. But he said that it wis 
important to keep up the study of 
the oryx and to maintain its 
genetic diversity. Inbreeding 
would for example, cause them 
lo lose their disease resisteace. 
or survive for a long time with- 
out water. 

Both Mr. Muasher and Mr. 
Daly agree that the Arab world 
has come to understand the im- 
portance of its natural heritage 
For both of Lhem conservation of 
species, whether animal or 
plant, means the protection of 
the future of mankind. ""<■ 
share the concern of the world 
society in its anxiety toconsene 
nature and protect each and 
every species of wildlife by dif- 
ferent means, one or which R 
ihe establishment of natural res- 
erves." siad Mr. Muasher. 


HV Kathy Kaklslt 

Star Staff 

MONDAY was a clay lu i rea- 
dme for hundreds of people 
Inina in Irbid and live vill- 
\m' furl Iter norlh. School 
buildings and playgrounds 
luj been thoroughly cleaned 
and brightly coloured banners 
were waving in the breeze. 
School children kept their un- 
arms neat and their elders 
wore their best clothes Tor 
[he occasion. Everyone was 
patiently waiting for the 
event. 

y> sunn ax Her Majesty Queen 
was in sight, the gathered 
«. 4 iien began their traditional 
..uijis and pioduced their '/u- 
jlmciT t iilul;iii«»ns> . 

Iluii w.is how Queen Noor was 

uckmiK-d .it the 1 2 schools Mu? 

i I'lii'il that day. Her lour began 
.n i lie tillage of Aqieha. located 
m kilometres north ol Irbid. 
where she inspected the town's 
in.. elementary/ preparatory 
•■di'iolv 

the Queen stopped her car as 
«hc was leaving the village, 
v.lien she saw two severely 
lundicappcd young men lying on 
ik suk of the road. Their 
h«Unri. who was slightly haiuli- 
upped, was .sitting on the 
I'Muiid beside them. Mother and 
i-ier hnih began crying as they 
i»ld Queen Noor and Mis In' am 
\I-Mnl ti . the Minister of Social 
f Wdi -pine m. about the prob- 
lems i hey weie facing. 

Hjfiha. 17 kilometres north 
■■f Irbid. is the location of one of 

Arab League 
panel seeks 
information 


Historians debate history, methodology . j un( j jj 00st 


the ancient cities of ihe Ikcupo- 
lis league, and ol two pi c para - 
loi v/ secondary schools. Ihexe 
were in good shape m receive the 
some 1.200 students Irom the 
village and from the nearby vill- 
ages. Km ihe elementary school 
building, which was originally 
meant to lv a string nf simps, 
was found to be lacking in such 
facilities as electricity, heating 
and a playground. 

The girl scouts ui the i libras 
Preparatory School fm Gills 
were led by a girl with a beautiful 
voice as ihey sang their welcom- 
ing songs. In addition u« teach- 
ing the young generation, ihe 
school lias recently opened adult 
literacy courses for the eldeis to 
catch iip with their children. 

Architectural surveys have 
recently found the rains ol an 
ancient Roman city neai the 
town of licit Run. which now has 
a population of I U. HUH. No one 
can doubt that ihe happy upioai 
o| the village's I .(HM students at 
the two setoiularv schools was 
louder than any that the Romans 
ever made. 

Ii was quite easy l<» lorgel all 
about the counin's ancient inha- 
bit ants at the Irbid Comprehen- 
sive School lot Girls, in which 
everything from mathematics u» 
typing and hairdiessing is 
taught. Esiablished in I 4X1. the 
school now has over I H'li 
students and 75 teachets 

file ^ arinouk Univcrsil) 
Model School lives up lo it* 
name. I'xvo hundred children are 
now enrolled at the nuisery 
school and the 4'JU students at 
ihe grade school have all the la- 
eililies they need — ■ front spa- 
cious classrooms and laboi ato- 
nes n. a huge gym hall and fool- 
hall field. The school ulsooNois 
ihe American teaching system to 
the 60 foreign students there. 

At the university's cafeteria. 
Quee n Noor pleasedjjvvr^one^a^ 


she lined up with the siudenis. a 
tray in her hands picked up hci 
lunch, olid eairied n i" die near- 
est table in sil down and ciii«>y ■ 
lo mark the da\ the Queen 
opened the I'iiikuss I ni.in chil- 
dren's Club -and I.ibuiv which 
Was established with the aid nl 
Jtin.iiimis gathered, hv ihe 
I luiisO wiles Society. whose 
hie tubers teali/ed tliai iheie was 
no such club lor children mi Ii- 
hid. h was nearly iinpnssible to 
escape the enthusiastic eiusli ol 
dozens of childien and women, 
who sin rounded the Queen as 
she was leaving 








Queen Noor looks Id on a writing class during her tour of 

. . . ... . ■ ■ I I I 1 L.I. V.. I ln.nl II 


village schools In 
Ibrahim) 


northern Jordan (Photo by llassan 
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By Fadla Faqtr 

Special to the Star 
AMMAN — The fourth Bilad 
Al-Sham Conference ended at 
the University of Jordan on 
Wednesday after a series of 
symposia which contained 
much fruitful discussion — 
but generated some criticisms 
as to the scientific approach 
adopted. 

Thirty- three papers were 

presented during the conference, 
which were prepared specially 
for the occasion by prominent 
scholars from the United States. 
Britain, West Germany, France, 
Spain, the Netherlands. Italy. 
Greece. Austria. Egypt. Leba- 
non. Syria, Iraq and Jordan. 

The conference was opened on 
Saturday by His Majesty King 
Hussein. Papers delivered during 
the five days dealt with specific 
aspects and periods or the his- 
tory of Greater Syria-, but theore- 
tical topics also came up for dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Moawia Ibrahim, head of 
Yannouk University's Faculty or 
Arts. Humanities and Social Stu- 
dies and a member of (he confer- 
ence's organizing committee, 
summed up the gathering's suc- 
cess by saying that "papers have 
been presented in an excellent 
manner... much time has been 
left for discussion, which has so 
far been very lively and exten- 
sive. 

Most people gathered in this 
room are from the same special- 
ity. they understand each other 
.very well and all symposia are 


going on very smoothly and we 
are very much satisfied with it. " 

"The participants will have 
the chance to see some of the 
sites they are discussing. I hope 
the discussion will continue also 
in the field." 

"The main goal of these sym- 
posia is lo try to understand the 
social and economic develop- 
ment of the area before the com- 
ing of Islam and to see on which 
ground the Muslims could spread 
their rule in Bilad Al-Sham. Par- 
ticipants are dealing with all 
kinds of sources: The Latin and 
Syriac languages as well as old 
Arabic manuscripts." 

One participant. Dr. Wilfred 
Lockwood of the Chester Beatty 
Museum in Ireland, told The 
Star: "It is very interesting lo 
nave at the same conference both 
linguistic papers, archaeological 
material? as well as discussion of 
the non- Arabic bibliographical 
sources such as Greek and Syriac 
which are of great importance. 

But some others felt that more 
emphasis was needed on the 
inter-disciplinary approach. Dr. 
Vassilies Christidcs of the Univ- - 
ersity of Athens, speaking to the 
audience, said * 1 Now we have lo 
, realize that the new method of 
research requires lo use, in addi- 
tion lo philological and historical 
sources, anthropology, archae- 
ology and numismatics in ar- 
chaeology. Archaeology more or 
less is used, but not enough. " 

Prof. Adnan Bakhit, head *, 
the University of Jordan's Cen 
tre of Documents and Manu 
scripts and secretary of the con 


fe re nee fol low- up conunJltW- 
said the forthcoming £«*«*£ 
will deal totally with the wgg 
of the Islamic conquest of ^ 
Al-Sham. He invited paring 
■•to supply us with 
ideas and suggestions for 
forthcoming seminar and sympv 
siu m becuusc we have s 
contacting people.' 

Prof. Bakhit said the 
ence itself might 
small research projects, bejj 
■■....we have some « s0 " 
where we can finance such sum 

projects." 

He said the organizing J 
mitlee has tried to invo * ^ 
Ottomanists to ew 1 "" of lhc 

much the administration o 

Turkish Ottoman EmP'J« isira . 
ited from Byzantine adjnin 
lion, both empires having 
ruled from the centre of 
stantinople (Istanbul). 

Acor presents 
history lecW e 

AMMAN l Star) - Dr- 
hid of Georgetown Lm flf 
will lecture on, the suU 
• ‘ Byzant i u m and 1 Sll „. 

fore the Rise of Islam n jc-n 

day. 22 October at the Ain h 

Centre of Oriental W* 
(ACOR). tW 

Dr. Shahid, an wgljjorll* 
subject, is visiting J .°. r _^ ry 0 \ fli- 
of conference s P° n ‘ 

tnri At. Sham. HiS lectui haC . 


f 
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Star Staff W riter 

AMMAN — The permanent In- 
formation Committee of Arab 
League slates has recommended 
■he immediate increase of the 
league's information programme 
Tund from S3 million to S25 
million, says Information Minis- 
try Under- Secret ary Peter Salah. 

Mr. Salah returned last week 
from a meeting in Tunis of Arab 
["formation ministers sponsored 
the Arab League. He told The 
^ar in an interview that the re- 
commendation was made by a 
committee of Arab states' infor- 
mation under- secretaries to be 
forwarded to the Arab summit 
conference in Riyadh next 
month. 

.Professional and technical 
skills are not lacking in the Arab 
'"formation effort. Mr. Salah 
."We Arabs are not 
mss efficient than the Israelis" 
m this regard, he said. But the 
^stacle to success of informa- 
wn efforts was the lack of suffi- 
c, cnt funds. 

He said the surprisingly low 
ft** of $3 million allotted to 
^information strategy to pro- 
l ^ e Palestinian cause is 
P l y assigned to Arab League 
uo° l r J nalion offices around the 
:£“• About $500,000 is 
Paced al th e disposal of the ieag- 

menl Cenlra * i ^ r ° rmali011 depart- 

fj” addition to the increase in 
naneing, the Information Com- 
J Proposed the creation of 
■jveijnieiii.ftjiifl that would be 
Branun rinance information pro- 
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Indonesia promotes trade with 
products of 35 firms in fair 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The second Indonesian Trade Promo- 
tion Fair this week will display to Jordanians the 
wide range of products and technical expertise that 
the southeast Asian state has to offer. 

The fair will be held in the Petra Ballroom of the 
Regency Palace Hotel from 24- 28 October. Thirty- 
five participating firms will pul on display products 
ranging from textiles to plywood and teak furni- 
ture, as well as various foodstuffs including tea 
and coffee. Onnic Mounicr, Director of the In- 
donesian Trade Centre in Amman, told The Star 
that examples of more advanced technology, such 
as telecommunications equipment, radios and cass- 
ette players, would also be included. 

The first trade fair was held last September, at 
(he Amman Marriott Hotel. The second is spon- 
sored by the Indonesian Trade Centre, which 
opened in Amman in March 19 8 3. The centre rep- 
resents the Indonesian government in promoting 
Indonesian- Jordanian commercial relations. The 
furthering of these relations miglu lend to closer 
diplomatic ties being established. Mr. Mounicr 
.said. 


He pointed out that it would be preferable for the 
two countries to send resident ambassadors to each 
other's capitals. The Jordanian ambassador in Pa- 
kistan and the Indonesian ambassador in Syria are 
currently accredited to Djakarta and Amman re- 
spectively. 

As an example of the furtherance of trade since 
the centre was established, he pointed to Indone- 
sia's purchase of 200,000 tonnes of Jordanian po- 
tash in September. On the other side, Jordanian 
importers have expressed interest in Indonesian 
products and skills. 

Indonesia has imported I million tonnes of pho- 
sphate rock from Jordan since 1975, for use in its 
fertiliser industry. An interesting recent develop- 
ment has been the discussion of possible “contra" 
or barter deals exchanging phosphate for Indone- 
sian products. The latter might include raw mat- 
erials such as palm oil, semi-finished ones such as 
plywood or coffee and Lea. 

Indonesia has an increasing need for phosphate 
to feed its fertiliser plants. List September it 
opened a new one. Pc Iraki mi a Gresik, which Mr. 
Mounicr said is the largest in southeast Asia. 


Tal criticises slack town councils. . . 


By Khader Mansour 

Star SHUT Writer 
AMMAN — Serious and persis- 
tent violations of building and 
/.oning regulations has affected 
almost ail Jordanian cities and 
towns, says A wad A l- Tal. Under- 
secretary of the Ministry of Mu- 
nicipal and Rural Affairs and the 
Environment. De spile the minis- 
try’s concern over these develop- 
ments ii is chiefly, the responsi- 
bility of each individual munici- 
pality to prevent such violations, 
he told The Stnr in an interview. 

Enforcement could include the 
demolition of nny building con- 
structed illegally or in contraven- 
tion with the terms of the build* * 
ing permit. But Mr. Tal said it is 
“annoying and disappointing" 
that certain municipalities, desp- 
ite warnings from the ministry, 
have at times failed to apply 
town planning requirements 
strictly. 

Minister of Municipal and Ru- 
ral Affairs and the Environment 
Hassan Al-Momani is planning 
to make brief visits to all munici- 
palities in the kingdom, soon to 
stress the regulations "in an at- 
tempt to put an end to this bad 
situation, he said. 

"The ministry is determined 
to pressure all municipalities in- 
volved. to take ’every possible 
measure to correct such errors 
and violations in relation to the 
strict town planning requiremen- 
ts." Mr. Tal said that almost all 
violations come under the cate- 
gory of non- observance of build- 
ing permit terms. 

“Certain citizens who ob- 
tained permits to build Yilius oi 
residential apartments have er- 
ected instead, premises and 
apartments for commercial pur- 
poses. Examples of such viola- 
tions are quite numerous and oc- 
cur in. almost all Jordanian cities 
and towns." He cited the exam- 
ple of one well- known supermar- 
ket in western Jnbql Amman 
' whose owner was originally 
licensed only to build a re- 
sidence. This situation dates 
back many years: but "never- 
theless, the ministry will not tol- 
erato (its. continuance) .under 
any circumstances, because nny 
tolerance in this respect, would 
• .cause a distortion of our cities 
■ and towns." The ministry, he 
stressed, will spare no possible 
effort to straighten things, as re- 
quired by town planning law and 
regulations. 

Speaking of the four- storey 
> apartment building owned by 
: Grindlays Bank in Shmeisani 
. which is threatened with col- 
| lapse, ho said it is "the first of 
i Its kind." Grindlays. he said; 
should bear the Marne for its fail* 
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urc, “because — according to 
my source of information — 
Grindlays. totally depended on 
the contractor's skill and did not 
have the building examined by a 
qualified architectural body as 
generally advised and directed by 
this ministry." 

He went on to say, that other 
•types or violation of building per- 
mit terms include building more 
stories than prescribed in the 
permit, and exceeding the boun- 
daries of one's own land. Such 


violations, and others, are first 
and foremost, the direct respon- 
sibility of the municipality 
concerned. 

“The Ministry of Municipal 
and Rural Affairs and the Envi- 
ronment. however, maintains 
the full authority to effectively 
pressure any municipal council 
Lo observe and adhere to town 
planning law and regulations — 
including the liquidation of any 
municipal council which fails to 
do so. 


. . . as Suweileh mayor 
points to achievements 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Stuff Writer 

AMM AN — The municipality of 
Suweileh is making good pro- 
gress, with a record budget aad 
the implementation of several 
important projects, says Mayor 
Muhammad Dalahmeh. Not all 
Suweileh residents agree with 
the mayor's optimistic assess- 
ment of the town's progress and 
they are unhappy about certain 
projects. 

Increased taxes and contribu- 
tions from the Arab Cities Orga- 
nization and the Cities and Vill- 
age Development Bank (CVDB) 
combined to give Suweileh a JD 2 
million budget for 1983. 

With this money, says the 
mayor, the municipality lias 
been able to make various im- 
provements. It has increased the 
number of rubbish collectors 
from 16 to 72. and bought 200 
rubbish bins and a new garbage 
collection truck. A doctor, an 
engineer and a sub- engineer 
have been appointed to (he staff 
of the municipality. Furthermore 
the city borders have been 
fenced by wire, new itmds have 
been opened, existing roads have 
been paved and street lighting 
has been well-maintained. But, 
according to some residents, the 
footpath improvements involved 
re- paving areas that were al- 
ready paved and tiling footpaths 
that wore already asphalted. 

Their other main complaint 
concerned water problems. 
Mayor Dalahmeh says that while 
no- body could deny thal there Is 
a shortage, the situation has im- 
proved. Water, he explained, is 
localised In a certain area and 
not distributed fairly. The muni- 
cipality has tried to solve the 
problem by asking inhabitants to 
buy water tanks and fill them so 
that they will not suffer when 
the piped water fails. The prob- 
lem, he added, has increased 
with the Towns rising population 


and the arrival of summer visi- 
tors. The municipality also has 
to supply water to Safout, The 
King Hussein Medical Centre. 
Fuheis and the cement factory. 

He said the Deir AJla water 
project Is due to passs through 
Suweileh and this should help 
ease the problem. 

Dr. Dalahmeh said other prob- 
lems facing Suweileh are a hous- 
ing shortage and the need for a 
sewage treatment plant. 

He said the housing problem 
stems from the increasing num- 
ber of students from the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan and the Com- 
munity Colleges who seek ac- 
commodation in the area. In ad- 
dition a number of foreign wor- 
kers spend their days working in 
Amman and come to reside in 
Suweileh. The mayor says these 
problems could be overcome but 
no plans have been made so far. 

The sewage treatment plant is 
one of the major difficulties 
faced by the council but it is 
looking ahead to cope with it. 
The council is planning to co- 
- operate with the Ministry of Pu- 
blic Works on this problem. 

One immediate problem the 
council has faced is the land col- 
lapse which took place last 
month on the site of Suweileh* s 
new commercial centre. 

The centre, which is due for 
completion in 1 8 months , Is to 
have two floors, a parking area, 
a vegetable market, a meat mar- 
ket, 88- show rooms, govern- 
mental offices, a library and a 
club. It is expected to provide the 

“TOjPjffiy wilh an Income of 
JD 250, 000 per year from rents. 

Some critics say the site 
should never have been chosen 
because it coutains a water spr- 
ing. in addition to this, it was 
discovered during excavations 
that residents adjacent to the site 
had connected their sewage pipes 
to a rain wkter channel. This had 
subsequently become saturated, 
it began to leak and after the ex- 
cavations started site subsided 


Lowest for 
the year 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

THIS WEEK’S total handling reached its lowest this yew 
amounting to JD 1,350,000 which is equal to the hanefiino 
volume of a single day under normal circumstances. Despite 
the slight improvement in share prices, the week was very 
quiet, on all levels. 1 

Over 560.000 shares were handled at a market value of JD 
1.35 million divided among 1,300 contracts; a decrease of 

26.4 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average reached JD 270.000 with a de- 
viation of 29.5 per cent or 5.9 per cent of tolal handling 
around this average, thus indicating instability in handling 
within very faint daily movement. 

Banks 

The banks sector had 65.7 per cent of total handling; a 
decrease of 8.8 points compared to last week. Within this 
sector five out of fourteen banks had 73.8 per cent of the 
sector or 48.6 per cent of total. The Jordan-Gulf Bank had 

25.5 per cent of sector — 16.8 per cent of total — The 
Islamic Bank had 15.8/10.4 per cent. The Jordanian Finan- 
cial Securities had 13.4/8.8 per cent, the Bank of Jordan 
had 10.0/6.6 per cent and the Jordanian Financing House 
had 9. 1 /6. 1 per cent. 

Industry 

Industrial shares took 26. 1 per cent of total handling; an 
increase of 8 points compared to last week. Within this sec- 
tor five out of thirty companies had 53.5 per cent of sedtoror 
14.2 per cent of total. The Arab Chemical Detergents had 
14.9 per cent of sector — 4.1 per cent of total — the Jordan 
Petroleum Refinery had 12.9/3.4 per cent, The Jordan 
Cement Factory had 9. 1 / 2. 4 per cent. The National Indus- 
tries had 8. 7 / 2. 3 per cent and Jordan Tobacco and Cigarettes 
Company had 7.8/2. 1 per cent. 

Insurance 

The Insurance sector had 4.6 per cent of tolal handling, ait 
increase of 2 . 9 points compared to last week. Within this 
sector two out of eight companies had 59.1 per cent of sector 
or 2.7 per cent of total handling. 

Al-Quds Insurance had 31.5 per cent of sector or 1-4 per 
cent of total and the General Insurance Company baa 
27.6/1.3 per cent. 

Services 

The services sector had 3.6 per cent of total handling; a 
decrease of 2 . 1 points compared lo last week. Within this 
sector two out of seven companies had 57.1 per cent of sec- 
tor or 2.1 per cent of total handling. The National 
Investments had 38.4 per cent of sector or 1.4 per centra 
total and the Arab Investment and International Trade na 
18.7/0.7 per cent. 

The shares of 5 9 companies were handled during this ®jjj£ 
with 17 companies gaining in share prices including: uk™- 
cal detergents closing at JD 3.910, up from JD 3.600/ 
Jordanian Financing House at JD 1.160, up ifo® , 
1.1 00 /The Islamic Bank at JD 3. 340, up from JD 3. 1 80 m 
the Jordan- Kuwait Bank at JD 3.990 up from JD J- 84U - 
* The share price of 2 5 companies decreased including: e 
Insurance at JD 1 .600 down from JD 1 . 8 30/ Petra Ba a 
8.850 down From JD 9. 580/ Al- Arab Insurance at 
down from JD 1 . 8 1 0 /General Mining at JD 2. *00 do** 1 ‘ ■ 
JD 2.300 and Arab International Hotels at JD 0.650 w 
from JD 0.670. Seventeen companies showed no cna s 6 
their share prices. 

The Index calculated by The Star at closing time 1 came 
350/240; an increase of 0.7 points or 0.2 pet cen ■ ^ 

In the over-the-counter market over 620,000 shares « 
handled at a market value of about JD half a millio 

The weekly record 


A. Companies showing an Increase in stoC p 

B. Companies with a price decrease 

C. The mean record figure 
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lankers oul of use: Now Is the time to buy? 

Tankers may go under 
as oil trade evolves 

Slump presents opportunity for Opec 





a 




By Robert I’ouliot 

Star KctHWffljt .-i 


ONLY TWENTY years ago, anything larger fo 
than 20,000 dead weight tons (DWT) was re 
considered to be a supertanker. In the early i 1 
1960s. ships below 20,000 DWT were the 
norm, accounting for about two- thirds of the m 
world tanker fleet. 

Bu’. the 1967 war and the closure of the Suez in 
Canal changed all that. Very large crude curriers g, 
IVUCCs) of 175.000 DWT, capable of moving a a , 
full day's production of Kuwait and the United n| 
Arab liini rates at their 1983 pumping rate in a sin- 
gle voyage, gradually took the lead. n 

The days of 2n.000 DWT lankers were virtually tr 
over, and they now account Tor less than 20 per j 
cent uf the world tanker fleet. Most of those | 
rami- tankers are owned by the USSR, China. In- g 
donesia and small independents east of Suez. (] 

Yet. their size allowed them to survive the 
freight crisis of 1981-82 much better than most 
other categories in the world tanker fleet. 

Between 198! and this summer, the total world a 
tanker tonnage dropped by nearly 8 per cent, to a 
much lower level than in 1978. The collapse of j. 
freight rales as a result of the economic recession. .. 
a declining energy demand and the dwindling role . 
for imported oil in total energy consumption. £ 
forced shipowners to scrap a record 1 6 million £ 
DWT and to lay up as much as 57 million DWT of ^ 
tankers last year. \ 

What really hit the large lankers was that the - 
whole oil trade pattern which still accounts for 
nearly half of world sea trade, was marked by lar- , 
ger shipments of short-haul crudes. North America , 
purchased a greater share of its oil from Mexico, 
Venezuela and the North Sea, thus cutting signifi- 
cantly the length of haul by sea. On the other hand. 
l he greater use of the Sumed pipeline in Egypt and 
™ the new Saudi Petroline reaching the Red Sea. 
together with the enlarged Suez Canal, further re- 
duced the average length of haul. 

The result was therefore catastrophic for VLCC 
and ULCC tankers. Nearly a year ago. in Novem- 
per, 30 large crude carriers amounting to 7.4 mill- 
ion DWT were idle in the Gulf area. The freight 
rates were so low for those vessels that it bara 1 ^ 
covered their engine consumption of bunker oil ana 
the port charges. 

The seven sisters 

f he impact was such on the seven oil majors that 
their owned tanker fleet had to be drastically cut by 
nearly 30 per cent between June 1978 and June 
nts yeav The worst hit was Gulf Oil. where the 
tonnage Was slashed by 55 per cent down to a mere 
‘ ■J million DWT. British Petroleum and Texaco, 
(olio wed close behind, with 42 per cent cuts. Then 
comes Exxon and Royal Dutch- Shell with reduc- 
tions of 26 to 30 per cent. Social and Mobil were 
IS. .?*t Reeled, with cuts ranging between 1 1 

and 1 5 per cent. 

Today, the Seven Sisters account for only 2 3 per 
* °f the world tanker fleet as opposed lo 37 per 
ent 0n, y five years ago. 

..The result of the freight crisis was to push the 
i “ inactive Lankers this summer to - ■ • P*; r 
jnt- In the range of the VLCC and ULCC vessels; 

Was even higher, standing at 3 8 per cent. 

;■ According to. John I. Jacobs, a British analyst or 
• "*■ world tanker scene, the volume of new orders 


for tankers dipped in the second half of I to a 
record low since 1 ‘>58. The contracts involved only 
17 tankers with 878.000 DWl. 

The crisis was so severe last year, claims a study 
made by Drewry Shipping Consultants of London, 
that the prices or vessels collapsed. An ownci who 
acquired a 60.000 DWT tanker m 197. and sold it 
in 1980 could have made a profit of S7 I million. 
But had the the same vessel been bought m l 74 
and resold in 1982. the resale would have yielded a 
net loss of S3. 4 million. 

According to another shipping consultant. Fear- 
nlevs or Oslo, second-hand vessels slumped to a 
mere $5 million for a 350 . 000 -lonnerl against 
S40 million in 19791; S7.5 million frr 
ISO 000-tonner (S22 million three years ago) and 
S 8 million for a 10.000-ionner products earner 
($18.5 million in 1979). 

Opportunity for Opec 

The low market value for second-hand tankers is 
a mdaue oiportunity for Opec producers to jump m 
Snd Srgftheir tanker fleets, which still accom, 
for only 6 8 5 per cent of world tonnage or Jess than 
a third of what is owned by the Seven Sisicis. It 
r s now over three years since it was necessary to 
consider freight as a significant factor when filing 
crude and products, but we will soon ^ enter' ng a 
period when this is no longer the case ins J^ 

Issrsisssr ■ ■ 

wrsr «6 ms 

would surge. 

and that is now happening. In the last three 
fiS tStWte has already turned and that the recent 

i 

S !o m'v four m 


Dcserl road contracts coming 

nil ITM.ir Works Mhililiv’s Hands Do purl me at mil 2 Oe- 
I ulii-r npeiifd Ii-iuUt. Dm time mail pnijuvls '.mil li iiikrs an- 
non muter consideration. Bids far the lilt - liHauk-lri- .hi we l deli 
Siiwunn route, which Is to If a tour-lane dual rurrlugewijv , 
i a, iiiviI from .ID 17 million (<■ .ID 26 million. Die /a«|» 11>- 
liuss contract, also a dual carriageway of I?- kilometres 
lent' til with tun I iilci changes, alt railed several Nils, the Ijivv- 
e;;l .'if wliirli was around .ID 7 ml II ion. I lie contract lo build a 
road lo the Uusliudiya plant «■ I the Smith Cement (. 
attracted hills in the raiific «f .JD 2-7? million to •»!> •*.? 
million. 

Mi nl st r \ officials suv that Rhus liicldl ii|> fur the contracts. 
hut uni necessarily foi all of them. Include the local Naliunal 
Const rue 1 1 on Company (In association with Italy x I inprcsll . 
Romania* s C'nnlraiiseniix, locals General Equipment Company 
with West Germany 's Falter and Sclmcpp and five other local 
firms: Daoud Suleiman anil Brothers, Iroron. Iludhiid 
Slum ii, Massar and Triple Construction Company. 

Bids are due al the ministry for another road project, the 
52-kllumelre Zarqa-Mafraq- Syrian harder road, oil 23 Oc- 
tober. This Is a four-lane divided highway for 32 kilometres 
and two lanes fur the re main ing distance. 

UDD tendering continues 

OBSERVERS RECEIVED a surprise when bids were opened 
for the Urban Development Department* k (UlM'sl Quwelx- 
mcli new area construction scheme on 2 October. For once, 
China Construct Ion Engineering Corporation (t'CTX'J was ««* 
hands-down the lowest bidder fur the Quwelsnich Job, the 
largest of the three new areas < MEED 12:8:83). Ihe C hlnese 
have won all the earlier major construct I on Jobs In the \Sorld- 
Uauk financed scheme easily with low bids. A tuchnlca 1 com- 
mit ice Is now studying the new bids, which a UDD official 
described as “very competitive. *' 

The department Is now selling documents for another con- 
tract, the erection of schools anil community buildings at 
Quwelsnich. Five firms have bough l the due unit- ills sn far; 
closing dale Is 29 November. 


f , rCi ^ "-Can GuVr p oducois nfrird 10 pay four cr 

ke -‘ "“'LTE?' ", uinSK North Sea fields a„U 

The response so ta aSS 

rather slow, on OpiA- — ^ place among inn- 

Arabia has now reached the J i tn P SSR lhilllks 

kcr fleet owners. ' J“ k lion or a third of 

to a combined tonnage ® ■ . vcry aggressive 

° PeC ' Jon 6 SStV fl«t is noW 8 rowinB at * hC . 

expansion polJPSr- J ,, r cent per annum as 
unprecedented pace o 55 «n« P Arab 

against an fwaw JOpw ^! ond in the Gulf 
world as a whole- Km I qr Tanker 

with .2.6 ^ Lr! rapidly. Over the past 

Co. is squiring U ^ DWf products tanker. 

year, i rnno n\\T mixed crude / product tankers 

^id one i '■JjoSlOO DWT VLOC A second VLCC was 
'Sw for delivery this ye»r. 

Bui oii 
Sr.'coUi"d n fal, oil surplus. 


Canal project tenders due 

BIDS WILL he opened on 23 October for the Jordan Valley 
Author I tv's .ID 2 It million project lo extend the East Ghor 
main caiiul Iw M kilometres and extend irrigation to a furllier 
A ,00(1 hectares. The project is partly funded by a DM 
mill Inn loan from West Germany's KredllansluD flier Wieder- 
uiifhau (KfW). 

JEA studies gas turbine bids 

TWELVE INTERNATIONAL, firms submitted bids for the 
turnkey provision of n 611- megawatt gas turbine power gen- 
erating plant sit the Jordan Electricity Authority' s t JEA' si 
Amman Soulh substation. JEA officials say. I he tenders, are 
now being evaluated and an award Is expected to be nnnounced 
by early November. 

Bids were opened on 5 September after lenders were called 
only a little more than a month before that. The JEA officials 
t,,ld Ihe Star this short bidding period was made possible by 
Ihe fact that the contract was a “package" deal. Depending 
on Ihe hid accepted, the plant lo be built will contain one, two 
or three generating units. Total estimated contract value Is 
around JD 5 million. 

Mini- hydro tenders invited 

BIDS ARE due this week for the provision of two small hy- 
droelectric power generating plants lo the Jordan Valley Au- 
thority (JVA). The JVA wants to build a one- megawatt 
plant al Adaslya, the outlet of the new canal from the springs 
at Mukhaibch; and a 0.3-n>W generator al -North Shuneh. 
location of the Wadi Al-Arah dam. Closing dale Is Thursday. 
20 October. 


BED AND BREAKFAST 

JD 190.000 par month 

Your lovely hotel room will include a T.V., an AM/FM 
radio and a mini-bar. Telex and Int. direct dial line 24 
hrs. But most Important you will be served by friendly 
people. 

Please call Tel: 39197, 42401 


WANTED 

Foreign Exchange Dealers with Telex ami 
Reuters Systems usage. 

Write to: P.O. Box 3350 Amman 
All Replies Will be Handled in Full Con- 
fidence. 
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World meeting stresses supply problem 

Petroleum prices are now 
realistic, conference says 


By Khali rf Hasan 


NLiW 01* 1. 1 [ I — Oil is now priced at 
abuul its real value in energy markets 
instead of at the bargain levels of a 
decade ago. the World Energy Con- 
ference declared last week. 

"A major imbalance in energy 
prices has been removed," said the 
final document produced at the end of 
I lie six- day meeting here, attended by 
mure than 1.50(1 delegates from 7 1> 
countries. 

I he I .Mil vniigiess cunsidued a niiige 
of subjects, mil luting iMiiset valinji, new 
anil renewahle enei g> .sources, oil snhsii- 
lutimi. ]M orcclnm of the eiiviiuiiineiil anil 
the qu.iliiv of lile 

II paid |Milicul.u iiltenlioii to the vnei g\ 
needs and prospects ol developing coun- 
tries lull fell short ol making speeilie re- 
cnmiiiendalions ili.il would alleviaie ilieir 
pi nhloms 

A eonl'ei erice spokesman mid ,i pj ess 
contfrerue later dial a was " noi the cus- 
f"iii" of the Ivuly to make leconunenda- 
lnm> ai the ciuielusion of iis delilxia- 
iiojix. We me i el y dehaie issues i ti.it re- 
ipme unrein iiei-on We .tie not like the 
1 anted Nations in i Ins respect." he 
staled 

Hie o m lei erice document called hu re- 
duced dependence oil oil. Iml recognized 


that for Third World countries embarked 
on pro giu ninics of rapid development the 
role of oil was crucial in the energy mix. 
,uul perhaps the only available option. 

l ire conference, attended by large dele- 
gations from industrialized countries — 
consisting in the main of multinational 
cmnpiiny executives — singled out oil as 
the “'culprit" in Hie economic problems 
laced hy the developed world in the last 
decade . 

1 It was the shock of the oil prices after 
oil from abroad had been allowed to be- 
come the dominant source of energy for 
many oumliies that prompted adoption of 
policies of self-reliance and diversifica- 
tion." .saiu the document. 

"'ll is Ik'ljusc oil is regarded us a cul- 
prit in the recein upset, because its avai- 
lability is still suspect mid because it is the 
major energy source that it is expected to 
Ik exhausted first." Participants agreed it 
was m >i possible to generalize about univ- 
ersally appropriate routes to oil substitu- 
tion in developing countries as local cir- 
Liimsla rices had to dictate what was eco- 
nomically and technically feasible. 

[lie final document did not include any 
u ilk-ism of growing protectionism in Lhc 
industrialized countries, the debt problem 
of the Third World, the drying- up of aid 
and concessional assistance or the rapidly 
widening chasm between rich and poor 
nations. 

On technology transfer to Third World 
conn tries, il slopped short of making pos- 


itive recommendations. Although the con- 
ference called for international colInLxira- 
lion, it did not specify Lhc framework and 
while appealing lor larger investments in 
Third World energy it did not say from 
where they were to come. 

The document endorsed the growing use 
and public acceptability of nuclear energy 
in industrialized countries and the need to 
cxLcnd il to Lhc less affluent nations, but 
confined the recommendation to the ob- 
servation that "given the importance of 
nuclear power development in the longer 
term horizon, there were expressions of 
hope for developmental assistance and 
greater international co-operation in this 
area. " 

On the quality of life, one of the major 
themes of the conference, the final do- 
cument was equally non-committal, say- 
ing il was difficult to agicc on precise de- 
finitions of the concept, which could 
mean different things to different people 
depending on (heir socio-economic back- 
ground. 

The conference stressed the "need for 
imparling education and manpower deve- 
lopment in the field of energy and adop- 
tion of an integrated approach in develop- 
ing energy resources." 


On self-reliance, the confers 
there were two main aspects^ 
sources of energy and technology.^'" . 

"In identifying the sources of mi, ' 
energy appropriate to the situation 
Mbits lung resources to achieve 
?*e 1 f- re nature . l lie objecti ves of devd« 
and industrialized countries are m T 
dissimilar. On the other hand, th ‘ 
differences between developed and V 
loping countries in the approach and 
jeehves where the choice of technoi ' ‘ 
is concerned." ftno V 

The document noted that the problem 
deforestation in the Third World wa r 
a crisis but a catastrophe, and eudori 
the work being done to fight this orobV 
by the United Nations Environmental F 
gramme. It called for special attention 
international collaboration in the r| r 
ning. reporting and interpretation of ,- 
vi ron mental impacts" ", 

Finally, the document warned ihan-,: 
global supply of adequate energy i.i r 
coming decades is a matter of the uin: 
importance. In particular, it is urgent 
llie more fortunate help the less fem- 
ale. Sufficient appropriate actiun will r 
be taken until there is sufficient pu‘ 
awareness." 


Beware ‘return of the oil glut’— Sabah 


KUWAIT (OPECNA) — Opec member 
countries have been warned by Kuwaiti Oil 
Minister All Khalifa Al-Sabah not to ex- 
ploit (he current stability of the world oil 
market by increasing their crude produc- 
tion beyond Opec quotas. 

In an interview with the newspaper "Al- 
-Qabas” , the minister said * ‘any in- 
crease in production will spur consumer 
slates to stockpiling' ’ , which would result 
In "a return of the oil glut". 

Sheikh Al-Sabah said attempts by Opec 


members, to exceed production qnoti 
would be "a threat to the stability of th 
oil market", adding that the Improvem:- 
in the market should not be taken » i 
"green light" for Opec countries lot; 
crease their output. 

He said he knew of no moves wlthfi ih 
organization to raise output or the bend 
mark price, and added that the prodnett:! 
ceiling should remain intact * * at least n: 
til the end of the last quarter of th' 
year' \ 



IN BRIEF 

UK to sell water to Middle East 


LONDON — - Britain Is launching a campaign to sell millions 
or gallons of fresh water to Hie Middle East. The Water Au- 
thority in Mules hopes the sale of water will bring in millions 
of pounds annually in export earnings. The water could be 
used fur agricultural and industrial purposes in countries with 
only limited natural water supplies. The Welsh water author- 
ity is negotiating with shipping companies Involved in trans- 
porting crude ull fu European terminals. Instead of returning 
empty to the Middle East, supertankers could be filled with 
fresh water. The authority has also been negotiating with esso 
for lhc- lease of a disused refinery and pumping facilities at 
the rnilford haven oil terminal in south wales. 


Start due on Iranian project 


TOKYO — Work on the Joint Iranian- Japanese Bandar 
Khomeini petrochemical complex will be resumed in January, 
it wax announced here. The Iran Chemical Development Com- 
pany (ICDC), the Japanese partner in the venture, said the 
resumption of work would follow Iran's payment of 1 1 mill- 
ion in overdue 1 merest on loans for the project. The Chlyoda 
Chemical Engineering and Construction Company and the 
I'oyn Engineering Corporation, recently named as general 
contractors, are sending a survey team to check war damage 
at the petrochemical plant. An ICDC spokesman said that at 
the same time, work on the liquefied petroleum gas unit and 
other undamaged equipment would he started. The project was 
85 per cent complete when work stopped In 1980. 


'Great strides’ in Saudi 
Development 


RIYADH -—Saudi Arabia, now- more than halfway through Its 
third five-year d eve I up ment plan, had inado "great strides" 
Id all sectors of the economy, Planning Minister Hlsham 
Nazer said here. He siild between 1970 and 1982, about $ 
197 billion hud been spent on development projects, reflect- 
ing an annual growth rate of 45 per cent, while the gross 
national product had risen by 10 per cent a year, from$ 4.93 
billion to $15.67 billion. 

Mr. Nazer said in the same 12-year period, investments in 
equipment, buildings and machinery amounted to $ 172.42 
billion. 

Electricity generation expanded from 418 MW to 11,774 
MW, with the number of consumers Increasing from 1.4 to 
7.7 million, while (lie capacity of Saudi desalination plants 
was stepped up from 5. 1 million to 152.8 million gallons a 
day. 


IMF condemns apartheid 


US seen coming 
in to block loan 
to South Africa 

WASHINGTON - An Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) 
staff report citing discrepancies 
between the treatment of white 
and black workers in South 
Africa has been leaked to the 
press, on the occasion of a US 
congressional vole on whether to 
cut off IMF loans to South 
Africa. 

Whether the loan bai is passed 
by the Congress or not. South 
Africa is likely to face much tou- 
gher opposition to any future 
loan application if the present 
climate at the fund persists. 

The staff report was quoted ap- 
provingly by executive directors 
of the IMF at a board meeting in 
June, when the South African 
offer to pay off lust November’s 
Loan early was widely welcomed 

The S I . I billion loan was 
granted over the objections or a 
small number of countries, led 
by Saudi Arabia and Libya, that 
South Africa's labour practices 
were uneconomic and should be 
grounds for refusal of an IMF 
standby credit. 

It is IMF practice to acknowl- 
edge economic reasons for refus- 
ing loans but not political ones — 
a practice that has encouraged 
delegates to express political ob- 
jections in economic code. 

When the November loan was 
granted, a number of directors 
asked the starf to investigate the 
labour practices which had pro- 
voked the controversy. The re- 
sulting report says the large dis- 
crepancy m government expendi- 
lure on education and training be- 
ween race groups is a "major 
impediment to progress." 

It says the discrepancy mav 
have narrowed in recent years, 

^!lrni eS n !- b D n0n ‘S ovei ' nment in- 
stitute of Race Relations ratio 



’SF 


(TIIYAII, Lebanon — Women and children flee from the town c “ f f hl **J . " J* 1 e- 

suburbs of Beirut as fresh fighting broke out among ‘Amal MusHm 

banesc army and Christian Phalangisls. 1 he fight ng was one of the* 

the three- week old ceasefire. On Sunday, unidentified gunmen attacked the Ub Marini base 

at Beirut airport killing one Mari rife and injuring another AP Wlreplioto 

Britain fears a wider Gulf war 


Black worker picking cotton In South Africa: Discrimlnatl® 8 !* 
'Impediment to progress' 

present system in • 

Sonic "costs*; bin 
ions in Pretoria the si > f ]C i 
find "any clear prosper* 
provement in this area ^ 

The study became ^^4. 
mounting pressure on p({ 
not to grant 

toria. It also came 1 ^pu , 

of the US House of* P"^*. 
lives vote on ,C8 . ,S JJ| ipinj'-.j 

President Reagan is si 1 ^ * 


for 1979-1980 of almost 13 to 
one in spending on white school- 
children and black schoolchil- 
dren. 

Despite improvements which 
are acknowledged, the report 
concludes that "on present 
trends, the discrepancy in distri- 
bution of skills is likely to persist 
over the long run." 

Impediments to the mobility 
of black workers are said to re- 
sult in large pay differentials bet- 
ween areas.adding to inflationary 
pressures in some parts and un- 
employment. in labour- surplus 
areas. 

Short-term migrant labour 
contracts — whereby black wor- 
kers arc forced to return to the 
point of recruitment — * * militate 
agam.it continuity of em- 
ployment and consequently 
against on-the-job training." 

South African officials 
-enUly acknowledge that 


rresiaem wcas— ■ to ew^< 

push through in or*' lBt * » 
the US credit facihty^s^f 
national Monetary 
billion. 
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Hy l.en Rockingham 

Mm / nin/iHi Correspoiulciu 

LONDON — The situation in the 
Gulf wai is causing great 
concern in London, in both fore- 
ign office and journalistic cir- 
clet Evidence of this came last 
wed with the report that the 
Iraqis had sunk two Iranian war* 
strips, and there was speculation 
that they had used their new 
French super F.tendard planes, 
equipped with *cxocef missiles. 

The m>stery about whether the 
French super Etendard have or 
have not been delivered to Iraq ii 
teen in London as par 1 of the war 
nerves “being waged against 
the regime uf Ayatollah Khomc- 1 
mi. The Ayatollah has 1 hi eaten-. 
cd ihai. if the French planes are 
used 10 attack Iranian oil install- 
altons. (hen lhc Iranians will 
ik‘.ce the Strait of Hormuz and 
^fcthe Arab slates in the Gulf 
suffer terribly". These threats 
ire being taken very seriously in 
i-undun. where there is a fear 
l .' IJl buih the United States and 
® u ? in could become involved in 
1 v 'idcr Gulf war. 

in for this reason that the 
Kr 'Ush government has been ad- 
'lung caution upon the French. 

questioning their policy of 
Mng to force the Iranians to 
^'jne 10 ih c p cace 1 able and ne- 
r* lal ® an end of the war with 
J q This was a view point that 
", Thatcher’s minister put 
■ fungly 10 ihe Iraqi first Deputy 
g'mc Minister. Mr. Taha Yasin 
, j rnadan when he visited Lon- 
f car >ier this month. Britain 
. j-is lhli l like France it has too 
f.ni n f y , lnVL ‘ sl,nen ‘s at slake in the 
u lor them to be jeopardised 
,h Pf • cr hostilities. And yet 
,s . a growing reeling in Bri- 
enm l ^ al ‘ l may indeed 
to wider hosiili- 

in^i U u b Publicity has been given 
reconi Br ‘ t,sh newspapers in 
roari! 1 wceJls to the state of 

Dtntl!If SS ° r ,he American Rapid 
^Ployment Force in Florida. 





French ‘super Etendard’ fighter planes on show 


and to American military assis- 
tance to friendly Arab stales. On 
the British side, the Royal Navy 
aircraft carrier. ' Hermes . 
which saw service m the a«- 
klands war. is due to visit Alex- 
andria with one thousand Ma- 
rines during the next week. 1 ne 
Marines will carry out joint 


training exercises wnli the Egyp- 
tian armed forces, but the Bri- 
tish government is keen to play 
down the significance ol these 
manoeuvres At the moment Bri- 
tain's attitude tow-aids the Gull 
war is. in the words *>[ the ulil 
English proverb, ‘to walk quietly 
bin to carry a hip slick . 


Nordic- Arab seminar 
in Stockholm 

CT 0CKHp L M «».»)- b A 

and the ouraose will be to enhauce kaowl- 

Forestry and the Roj** Swedi Academy of 

Federation of Swedish Industries. 

. release by the organizers, the seminar will 
According to a release «y in economics, research 

be attended by special's poi 4Q delegates are ex- 
and higher education, ^twei ^League. The sendnar will open 
peeled to represent the Arab wag &cretgry General of the 

tbe SBed,sh Pr,n “ ' v,,nl, ' 

ter Mr. Oiof Palme. 


MIDDLE LAST IN BRIEF 

Oman to receive Saudi loan 

MUSCAT — ■ Oman, Tuesday signed two agreements with the 
Saudi Development Fund whereby Oman will obtain loans 
amounting SR 55 million. Part of the loan will be used to 
finance the building of a centre for technology In Khwalr 
and a vocational training centre In Ahri. 

Regan to visit the Gulf 

KUWAIT — United States Secretary of Treasury Donald 
Reagan will visit Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain, , and 
possibly other Gulf stales inward Ihe end of the month, an 
American embassy spokesman here disclosed. 

"The newspaper Al-Ral Al-Aam earlier said In a report that 
Mr. Regan would be seeking more Investments in the Ua 
from the oil-rich Gulf states in help offset an American eco- 
nomic recession. 

Fateh executive meet 

KUWAIT — An emergency meeting of Fateh Leaders wns 
held overnight Monday In this Gulf state to d scuss the spill 
riddling Ihe main gruup wllhln the Pales Hue LIlMraHon 
Organization and the threat to A usser Arafat ^ leader sh l p^of 
the 1*1.0. Sources said Hie eight members of the raleh r.xc 

cull vc who met reaffirmed l heir support for 

Ararat as Fateh leader and IMO chairman, and for his 
Commander-In-Chief Kliulll Wazlr 





SINGERS! ACTORS! DANCERS! CREW! 


;i|i.jn>' fcU'.'f.OO fi,r more tiiformut i on 


FOR SALE 


A villa suitable fur embassy or a company in Shine i- 
sani. building scale apprx. 800 sq.m., consists of 
three floors on a land scale ol IbOO sq.m. On tw 
nut in streets equipped by C/H.. Ba r ^8 e » nd a tele ‘ 
phone, stir rounded by a very beautiful garden. 

Please call No. 25629 


THE 

BRITISH COUNCIL 

The British Council 
wishes to announce that the 
PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
on 

"The Conservation of Historic Buildings*' 

under the chairmanship of 
H.RAI. PRINCESS WIJDAN AIJ 
formerly scheduled for Sunday 
23 October 

has been postponed until 

WEDNESDAY 30 NOVEMBER 1983 
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ICO conference ends without resolutions [United States a front runner in arms sales 

P LO exclusion e mbsr russes organizers i Homa Hnto fer has led it to adopt an arms transfer po- : significantly higher combat capability into a ' be^aS 


WASHINGTON — The three day confer- 
ence organised by the Islamic Conference 
Organization (ICO) in search for peace in 
the Middle Must ended in Washington on 
15 October without any concrete resolu- 
tions. The conference apparently proved 
to be an embarrassment for the organiz- 
ers. I here were however » few bitter ex- 
changes between the Arab p'irticipanLs 
and the Zionist delegates. 

One of the main sinkers was the editor 
designate or the ■■foreign Affairs Maga- 
zine" Mr. William Hyland. In a speech 
Hyland repeatedly praised the moral and 
strategic American- Israeli connection and 
insisted i ha i Palestinian suffering was in- 
significant in comparison to Jewish suf- 
fering during the second World War On 
his part. Rabbi Arthur Schneier. an apol- 
ogist fur both US and Israeli govern me ills 
sail! "Camp David should he a foundation 
lor further movement — King Hussein 
sin mill In: given the support by many of 
the Arab stales so that he. in concert with 
the Palestinians from the West Hank 
should enter into talks with Israel *. 
Together with numerous Egyptian offi- 
cials who hail illicitly helped organize the 
conference. Schneier attempted to con- 
vince the .is sem bled Arab participants 
that the biggest mistake of (he conference 
was their failure to invite representatives 
from the Israeli government 

Had this been one of the usual, dull, 
lifeless Washington undertakings ar- 


By Mark Bruzonsky 
Special to the Star 


ranged by one or the many foreign policy 
institutes in Washington, there would be 
little reason to take notice. American per- 
sonalities often embarrass themselves 
with their ignorance about Middle East 
realities. And American Jewish figures 
arc constantly liarping on Camp David and 
recognition of Israel while avoiding Pales- 
tinian rights. 

But this was very much not (he usual 
gathering. It was the result of three years 
of effort by the Islamic Conference Orga- 
nization and an expenditure approaching 
$.25 million. As such, it totally reflected, 
in (lie words of one thoughtful Arab diplo- 
mat wilh decades of experience in Wash- 
ington. "the Arab's total inability loeven 
arrange right one single conference — it's 
shameful". 

Of course there were other speakers, 
ami some interesting and thoughtful 
moments. Yet the conference was a dis- 
aster and an embarrassment for the Arab 
world — this was the widespread conclu- 
sion by some of (he must thought ful ob- 
servers. 

The ICO hud to end up wilh a number of 
hard-line Zionist spokesman who rambled 
on about direct negotiations wilh Israel, 
the terrible PLO ehartcr. and the virtues 
of Comp David. The conference was also 
manipulated by outsiders so that all per- 
sons directly associated wilh Lite PLO 
were purposefully excluded from official 
involvement. 





. Aridor: Economic mismanagement 



Shamir-— will his government survive? 


economic crisi s 
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Habib Chattl: PLO is legitimate 

representative of Palestinians 

Opening the conference ICO secretary- 
general Mr. Habib Chatti declared that 
"through the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, which is the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative. the Palestinian people have 
given proof of their capacity for dialo- 
gue" PLO exclusion and subsequent em- 
barrassment were brought about by the 
conference organizers, apparently un- 
known to the ICO, he added. 

In the final days preceding the confer- 
ence, the exclusion of the PLO became a 
matter of great concern to a few of the 
Arabs involved in the meeting. Anxious 
phone calls went out in an attempt to 
round-up a few Palestinians other than 
the American academic ones who had 
been invited all along. Though not offi- 
cially involved in the programme or as 
speakers, at the last minute, Messrs 
Halem Husseini from the PLO office at 
the UN in New York and Hasan Rahman. 
Director or the PLO Information Centre in 
Washington, attended the conference as 
observers. Expelled West Bank Mayors 
Milhem and Qawasmi also attended — the 
conference, of ganizers allowing them, re- 
luctantly. to play a somewhat greater role 
because (hey were not -officially* part or 
[he PLO. 

The conference Organizers 

Mr. Hamdi Salah. an Egyptian foreign 
ministry official, and Dr. Dimitry Simes 
were the behind-the-scenes organizers of 
the conference. They are the two persons 
most responsible for all that went wrong 
before and during the gathering. Samieh 
Farsoun. a Palestinian professor of soci- 
ology at. American University, was on the 
sponsoring committee, but he was ne- 
gligently unaware of much that was being 
done and only stepped in in the final days. * 
American University was. the sponsoring 
body after other institutions more directly . 
involved in foreign policy questions re?. ; 
fused to. lend their sponsorships 

The original decision to exclude official 
PLO representatives was taken in order lo 


attract high-level American parfiri w 
including persons connected whh H?}. 
gan Administration. It was deride * 

IS 'fs involved sH K£“S 
not attend Dimitry Simes. in £ !S 
this a condition of his own involvir 
The decision to exclude the PLOonlvS 
ered to the new Zionist spokesman^! 
the organizers had invited - f or Z; 
among them Dr. Joseph Joffe and & 
Arthur Schneier. na 

Both choices were or course, outraJ 
ous, but the Arab organizers were socegi 
fused and so desperate for pariici 
that they accepted whatever they cL' 
get. I was amazed whom I was s S 
next to " said Rashid Khalidi. a wJ? 
thoughtful young Palestinian academk 
when he found himself on a panel wii 
Ur. Joe Joffe. ' 

The bitter exchange that took place be- 
tween Mr. Hassan Rahman and Rato; 1 
Schneier was a telling commentary on g>< 
entire conference. Rabbi Schneier lull, 
made a plea for inclusion of represent! “ 
tives of Israel in such a conference so ih± ,; 
‘all* parties to the conflict could sit top- 1 
ther and better understand each other, k\ 
participant asked whether with that re*! 
soiling Rabbi Schneier would also favour > 
participation of the PLO in the confer- j 
ence. To this he replied no. 

* ‘The charter of the PLO is the ideotejl 
cal and political response lo the chartered, 
the Zionist movement." Rahman ini 
sisted. "Unless there is a radical chinp I 
in thinking of the Zionist movementtlm 
will be no change in Palestinian lhlnl-| 
ing." lie stated. Evasive as always f 
Schneier responded that at Camp tail} 
the Israeli government had agreed iok j 
cept the ‘legitimate rights of the Pabs-F 
tinian people*. } 

But Rahman was unsatisfied, andasltcl 
session chairman. Abdul Aziz Said Croat 
American University, tried to moveontJE 
other qeustioners, Rahman persisted a&l 
began arguing with the chairman. II 
most undignified performance on the png 
of the PLO representative — though 
worse than the previous day when Hatioj 
Husseini also made embarrassing and to- 
tally insubstantial interjections from Hx 
audience. As it turned out. it might haw 
been better Tor the Palestinian cause ink 
PLO representatives had totally sfejw 
away. . .. 

Originally said lo be a "eonference® 
the search Tor peace in the Middle tasi 
and an "Arab- American dialogue. > 
conference proved to be a "total nawo. 

‘ * a great embarrassment and a disaster- 
to quote from the observations of some 
the more critical observers. 

Once again the Arab world has prO^di' 
is way out of its political league sn 
. inglon. The ICO has discredited iJJ " 
throwing time and money away 
end putting on an outrageously emjjwjj 
ing affair. Furthermore, the very 
6f holding a serious, for wrd-k»“J-; 
peace- oriented gathering of Am«f ^ 
Jews, and Arabs has been dealU* 8 
blow. The ultimate victims 
Palestinian rights. Arab credibility, *** 
honour, and ultimately, peace risen- ;• . 


By Clarence Da Gama Pinto 

injrED States continue to hold its 
P® ^Seworld’s principal arms supplier. 
5£ £ wTSSrflSd to a Congressional 
P* 7rrh Study (CRS) on trends in conven- 
*■?!* K to the Third World. In 
ftf 2 J?US research a record high (LB $ 
SSfh arms transfer agreements 
i'ftKw World. The Soviet union came 
rt i!?SrUS $ l0.2-bfllk>n while the 
ggSJd third at nearly IB S 
?.7-biHioa 

ProsKcts are bleak for a decrease in this 
mm fer of arms, which during the past 
SSmS has totalled IB $ 236.8-biIlfon, 
kcause the Reagan administration is con- 
vinced that a vigorous arms transfer policy 
h generates influence in recipient Third World 
countries. President Reagan has reversed 
ihe policies of the Carter administration, 
fthfchturaed down IB $ I -billion in arms re- 
quests from more than 60 nations. 

Washington officials assert that Carter's 
po&fes endangered the IB position as the 
W rtd‘s pre-eminent arms supplier and that 
the Soriet Union has benefited in arms 
sales and Influence from the US conven- 
ient arms restraint policy in 1977- 80. 

Under Secretary of State for Security 
fcsstance James Buckley testified before 
Congress in 1981 that Soviet arms deliv- 
eries to the Third World overtook those of 
the IB by 20 per cent from 1977-80. But 
CHS figures for this period reveal that So- 
viet deliveries of arms exceeded those of 
the LB by only 1 4 per cent (LBS 26.9 -billion 
vs IBS 23.6-billion)- In that same period, 
IB arms agreement with the Third World 
! actialh’ surpassed those of the Soviet Un- 
an by US $3.7- billion, totalling US 
Simaiion. 


fer has led it to adopt an arms transfer po- 
licy with t wo objectives: to confront the So- 
viet Union and to assist big business in 
this lucrative field. In pursuit of this policy 
President Reagan has assidously over- 
turned Carter's arms transfer policy direc- 
tive of May 1977. 

Aside from playing down human rights 
considerations, Reagan has abolished the 
ceiling on the total dollar value of US arms 
transfers authorised each year. Other 
treasures that have been scrapped include 
the prohibitions against: 


'significantly higher combat capability into a 
1 region. 

Hie IB arms sales network has always 
been much wider than that of the Soviet Un- 
ion. According lo the Washington-based 
Centre Tor Defence Information, the IB go v- 
'emirent provided arms to 96 nations m the 
! financial year 1981, and private IB defence 
{manufacturers sold weapons to 127 nations 
tin 1980. These sales ranged from a few 
| hundr ed dollars for pistols arfl ammunition 
ito trillions for sophisticated planes, tanks. 
Is hips and missiles. Countries as small as 



ban and other West European countries 
more than doubles the US $ 1 3.9-biDion total 
of the Soviet Bloc and communist nations. 
<tad under President Mitterrand, France has 
continued its policy of hard sell to the Tlurd 
Wodd with conspicuous success. 

Die Reagan administration's exaggerated 
perception of the level of Soviet arms trans- 


A modified version attracts customers 


a) Developing a weapons system solely for 
export: 

b) Making foreign sates prior to operational 
deployment with IB forces; 

c) The introduction of newty deve loped ad- 
vanced weapon system which could create 


Brunei, Naum, Burundi, and Fip have 
received IB arms. 

In any discussion of IB weapons exports . 
a distinction is made between miliary cash 
sates and nxfiary aid. Reagan has been 
able to use several options for pressing 


ahead with arms sales and dispatching im- 
Utary aid. What initially might be an arms 
sate could, if it suited the policies or the ad- 
minis tralion, be converted into cheap, tong 
term loans or straightforward military aid. 

President Reagan showed his detenmina- 
lion to pursue a vigorous arms transfer po- 
licy during his first year in office. arm 
sates proposals for congressional approval 

totalled IB $2 5. 3-billion. Included m this 
figure was US $ 1 3.8-billion, from selling five 
E-3A Awacs aircraft, naval and army mat- 
erial to Saudi Arabia. Proposed sales to Pa- 
kistan included 40 F- 1 6 fighter aircraft. 
179 howitzers, 100 M-4 9 tanks and 10 
AH- 1 5 helicopters, which totalled Lfo 
S 1.5 -billion. In Lhe same package. Reagan 
proposed arms sates to Australia. South 
Korea, the UniLed Arab Emirates, Spam, 
Venezuela. Norway, Japan and Austria. 

The Centre for Defence Information ana- 
lysis or the 1983 budget proposals re veate 
the lop seven recipients of US military aw 
as Israel. Egypt, TUrkey. Spain. Greece. Pa- 
kistan and South Korea. South West Asia 
_ which includes the Middle East region 
will receive 75 per cent of 1983 LB military 
aid. Only 14 per cenL goes lo Europe, 7 per 
cent to East Asia, 2 per cent lo Lahn Aifr 
erica and one per cent to Africa. Die 1983 
US military akl proposals Include governme- 
nt-guaranteed military loans lo 31 nations 
and a Caribbean regional programme. 

The Centre for Defence Information ana- 
lysis of the 1983 budget proposals reveals 
In the same package, Reagan proposed 
arms sales to Australia, South Korea, the 
United Arab Emirates, Spain, Venezuela, 
Norway, Japan and Austria. 

According to the 1983 yearbook of World 
Arrraincnts and Disarmament, published by 
the Stockholm bUomational Peace Research 
Institute (Sipri), the Reagan adminfelratton 
interprets confijct In Third World countries 
from a primarily East- West perspective. Si- 
pri also notes the growing LB support for 
repressive regimes in El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Honduras: “During 1982 there 
re wre deliveries of counter-insurgency jet 
aircraft, helicopters, munitions and spare 
Si parts to these countries and aid in the form 
th of mOilary advisers, training and joint man- 
jn oeuvres has risen drama tic ally from a level 
an of almost zero during the Carter period. 


The Third World grapple with economic crisis 

. ^ - n . an iri«« government spending, even Lhough Chile’ 


By Charles William Maynes 

WASHINGTON — The world Is on the verge of 
koiaan catastrophe and political disaster. While 
mention is riveted on whether the debt crisis in 
tin Third World will weaken or seriously harm 
^ tanking structure In the West, developing 
countries are being put through an economic 
wringer that is undoing lhe achievements of sev- 
eral decades. 

. increasingly, the economic strains that Third 
^'orid governments experience are the proving 
^ great for political structures. We seem to be 
entering a period like the 1930s, when economic 
'^ttess triggered revolutions from Vietnam to 
^icaragua. I f| the. economic crisis is not solved we 
Political upheavals that can pose grave dan- 
sm, ' 
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CIA embarks upon false 
informati on campaign 

AMM^N.(Star) A' large-scale in ijs information campaign on the currenr 
ranks or; .the. Fateh . movement'. of the Palestine: Liberation Organisation (PLUJ 
trumpated by CfA-assocint^d newspapers based in-the Middle Easi ra8 i pg or S" i i| 
deal. wnh. Middle Eastern eve tits, according fb Israel & Palestine Political Rcporf. 

;& P> issue pf Sep^embor -1 T 

; r Tbo .tehort shidihe campaign i nvbl ved- the- purchase of an Engl ish- language 
based ihCyprnsby the Moon^ect on behalf of the. Cl A. This paper, according w 
.PariSrJwsed publicntloui -has'dlssernihated false information on a demand 7- r h 

n ‘?w ■«“ dispute within'J 3 ^ me 


.Perhaps We no longer fear the nexus between 
toaomic cftsjs and political change because in 
[ «ent years the industrialized North has shown 
workable political stability ih the face of eco- 
■ adversity, Governments have fallen, in 
ty roajor Industrialized democracy in the last 
. **y*ws, but; unlike the 1 930b, there has been no 
w ior chal|pnge' jo.tHe system itself. 

siabllity, however, may be a tribute to the 
°rti|« welfare stale that even developed 
Rifles tire’ finding very expensive to maintain. 
-• dev filQpthg countries have, no BUch net. 

'-'MhV? ^ d ‘Wlth ; the aiiger of disadvantaged 
:: " ... ' 
! ' r . There it ,aaBnn'i.rt«.V I Ufl.. MnnnloflniK 


thftV tjib ClA cainbdigiV bf rtiislrtforniation ' * caused even gj 
4b] ini.blicatjori Us- the London- based M*®. ■ , 

Jnternationali to prln{. 0^.17 'Sept^mbarr the djstorted bit pf; infQrmotj 011, — ■ 


'f-v 1 ■' • • -l,--..: -y :• '!• V'-.t ■ • . ; 

IH 'r - W : K{ ■' • Y Sr-c!*:ftitE :-V; -V. - - f i r •: 




• AmSw' 8^«reas0n vvhy these populations 
‘ . the Test 30 years, local govern- 

; S?’ d pho(s andinternationai organizations 
•!-' Ways of life and ufged 

1 r • r| ^ : Pe9pte to. pursue the path of "eco- 

| Pushed by economic conditions 

e nd lured ,dl ° the 

-•'diw i^npmistsempfiasizejd In* 

i ■ i^Wroh'^pver;. agriculture,' these people . 


turned cities like Jakarta, Mexico City end Lagos 

into wretched megalopolises. 

In only 30 years, for example, the population 

of the l!^* area has risen from 100 000 lo 1.5 
million, and by some estimates to 3 “ 

If all the pain and misery that people in the West 

experienced in more than 

from country to city were compressed into three 

deC AlSr years of effort. Third World people were 
beginning lo make the adjustment from one way 
of life to the other, only to be told now that mfr 
takes were made, the Tuture fe.no longer bright 
and they should return to a way ofhfe they have 
abandoned. But the agricultural skills have teen 
lost; the land has been laken ; the family unit te no 
longer organized to sustain the previous exls- 

* n Ailhough the modest recovery in the deve- 
loped North will have some positive effect on he 

developing countries' export markets, £ 

situation looks bleak. Receipts from com J T '^ 
exports have dropped perhaps 25 per cenHn th 
lasttwo years; and even wilh ap upturn n North 
America Europe arid Japan, the outlook for 
many commodities is riot bright. Aid Is not grow- 
ing to compensate for that. 

Whole conlinenls have Ken thelrho^ror 
the name disappear. A “ <, [ dl ™7 n ? l e n OT “ 

■^Bssrssaas- 

■;SS£=*sS; 

i * 0 T 0 maintain their growth, developing conn- 


net new bank lending (a Third World countries 
that occurred in 1 98 1 did not take place in subse- 
quent years, the developing countries would lose 
about $50 billion in investment hinds from 
abroad. 

The consequence would be a drop of three 
percentage points in tbelr real growth rate. 


government spending, even Lhough Chile’s un- 
employment rate has risen from 4 to 26 per centln 
two years. 

It is no coincidence that there have been large 
street demonstrations in the country In recent 
weeks. The military governments in Santiago and 
Buenos Aires are in difficulty, with pressure for 


DemonstMtlom - » routine uHitrilu crisis 
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Growth in Latin American countries perhaps 
would decline by more than 5 per cent. That Is 

only a prediction, but, regrettably, reality seems 

to be supporting It. In the first quarter of 1 983, 
private bank lending to the developing countries 
dropped to almost nothing. 

In Chile, lhe IMF demands a 5d-peroeftl cut In 


political change' coming even from their supporr 

ler8 “Culs in public spending” Isa euphoqilsm for 
saying that henUh. education and welfare budgets 
are being slashed. (Countries eytrywhere me re- 
luctant to cut defence budgets.) 
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Israel in a trap 



ISRAEL’S FINANCIAL crisis and the concomitant uncertainty of the first 
few days of the Shumir government have been widely shown to be linked 
with continued vnsl expenditure in the occupied West Bank. That spending, 
and so much of the prodigal consumerism of Israeli society, is made poss- 
ible by the great amount of outside revenue that const hntly flows into the 
country’s coffers. Without a real productive base on which to build its 
economy to such heights, Israel is simply suffocating under a pile of money 
that loses Us value almost as fast as it can be printed. This will remain true 
no matter how much financial support is received. 

So much is well known. Ex- Finance Minister Aridor tacitly admitted it 
when he made his ill-fated and unprecedented suggestion to throw Israel 
upon the mercy or the Almighty Dollar. But nobody in Israel seems to have 
much of an idea of how to escape the trap, given the seeming determination 
of both government and populace to continue on their ill-considered course. 
Inflation holds steady at an annual 1 30 per cent, and plans to spend $1.5 
billion in the West Bank settlement scheme over the next few years also 
seem fixed. 

It is not our role, nor do we wish, to advise the IsraeLi government on a. 
way out of the present crisis. But hopes that the problems will mount, and 
spell an end to the Likud’s unbroken six- year rule — causing changes for 
the better across the board of Israeli policy — may be illusory. For, first of 
all, the Arabs must admit to themselves that no matter what happens, the 
West, and the United States in particular, will never let the Israeli economy 
collapse. How extensive an intervention that would require, or what form it 
might take, are by no means clear. Bui Israel’s favoured position as a 
spoiled child of the West will remain unassailable for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, as our bitter experience has taught us. That certainty is itself a central 
factor in Israel’s irresponsible activity. 

Secondly, an. Israeli economy in' collapse would not necessarily be desire- 
able for anybody. If it changes the long-term military picture so as to make ' 
it- finally possible for the Arabs to seek a real peace, then yes, perhaps in 
the end it might turn out to be a good thing. But before that end could be 
achieved, great suffering would be inevitable. After the 16- year growth of 
economic interdependence between Israel and the 'Arab lands it occupies, 
that suffering would' be sure to devolve upon the heads of the Arab peoples 
— Israel s "second-class citizens" — first and foremost. ■ 

.. Finally, as the cases, of Brazil and Mexico show, massive default on fore- 
ign debt by any country threatens to do more harm to the Creditors, and the 
whole world, than to the borrowers. .With the way the global banking system 
has become interconnected of late, we would do well to think twice before 
reacting that what's bad, for Israel Is necessarily; good for iis. The preseiit 
situation, like most difficult situations, requires a more thoughtful attitude 
than that. 

Gulf’s time bomb 

IRAbTS LAtEST warnings that U will close the Strait of Hormuz if Iraq uses 
the he wiy-supplled French Super Etenderd fighter Jets against Iranian oil 
ports ?brlng. the three-year-old Gulf war to a dangerous crossroad, i Alt- 
hough Iraq has not yet used the super jejs -^U lg ‘still not certain ir the jets 
were delivered Iranian warnings have already created tension in the 
Western world, especially in the United States* which promised to interfere 
.militattly if ..the Struts Were closed. ; ; 

;v A* thtStSeMjtlvb stage. oF the Gulf war, the Arab Giitf states and all other 
parties WhOtafe directly 'or Indirectly affeOtbd by the outcome pf the escala- > 
<tloj|tpf teprjsqis In the region, are advised to resurrect all atteitiptsto bring a i 
;cetfseflre.- : pn the- battleffonl and settle ali dlsputes at the nfcgdtiatipn /table. I 

' V 1 ft^h not \» In anyone’ jr interest tb' jeq'-Aind^ display!. 

: 'ihWrsttje.ngih nt the gate? of , the Gulf a ad thus lutlhgihCjre.shperpovwr 
. preached jn this sensitive region. It will be .anybody’s/ guess’: how the'IiV. 

$dV^is ivill- roact to such an e^ent.;i;' : . c-C;v ''V* 

'.J. Km v-'t .4. .vi,V - s "r v : ‘'.I .? \ ' : 

ft Is lilceiv fhai i hav-mfoHt barrv niil ‘-Ik* I* lhrAatci. if AlJku: j . 



The Palestine conference 


To the editor: 

It has been reported in the news that it was only after pressure had been brought tc 
bear by Britain and Ireland on Germany and other EEC members that the latter bad 
agreed to send observers to the Conference on the Question of Palestine held 
recently in Geneva. Now the question to be addressed to EEC members and in 
particular to West Germany whose leaders including Chancellor Kohl have declared 
during the latter's visit' to Jordan that they recognise the Palestinian people’s right to 
self-determination; why Germany and other EEC members with the exception of 
Greece did not participate in that conference but attended simply as observers. Whj 
do not they practice what they preach? 

I think it is high time that EEC members and particularly West Germany should 
rid themselves once and for all of the so-called ‘ 'Guilty Complex” resulting Front 
the exaggerated so-called Jewish holocaust during World War II ( refer to the bool 
titled ‘■‘The Hoax of the Twentieth Century" by Professor Butz). And are U» 
present generations of Europe and particularly of Germany responsible for Jewish 
persecution which occurred more than forty years ago. What about the cunenl 
persecution, detention and torture of Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
and what about Sabra and Shatila massacres which were perpetrated by the Phalang- 
ists with the knowledge of and in connivance with responsible Israeli leaders. 

Germany and EEC members should act in a fairer and even-handed manner to- 
wards the Palestinians. 


H ; 

Amman - Jorfn ; 


The Arabs and the West 


To the editor: 

Whoever reads the article written by Leila G. Deeb in the October 6-12 issue ofTk 
Jerusalem Star on the Ajlunis gets the Impression that the Arabs have reached u 
advance stage in social, cultural, and political maturity. 

•That the Arabs have bypassed the limits of socio-political bankruptcy is trial*!' 
ond a shadow of doubt. I wonder what the impression or the people of theJJuiiH 
States will be when they hear that the flare-up of a tribal war between dluerjjj 
factions in Lebanon for the usurpation of power by force of arms resulted in a oW«j 
and destructive war the outcome of which is unpredictable. I wonder what the lit 
presslon of the people of America will be when they hear that the Arab states aw 
facing a cash haemorrhage. The fault is, of course. In the stars of the imperisusi 
nations. 

The Arabs will never gain the respect and admiration of the civilized ^ op j!,S 
general and the American 1 people in particular unless and until they unite 
™*s, place national*] nterests above petty self interests and ambitions, and stana 
the face of the whole wide world as. one nhtion and one man. 

George N. »J« 

i ; , Amman • 

Ask Egypt back 

To the editor: 

. Y6ur editorial * Egypt's role tn the future" (6 October) touches an active ner^ g 
calls for serious.consideralions. The Arab stance from the Camp David acew d & 
[the peace treaty was purely emotional — typical of the Arabs — and not w ^ 
strategic thinking. That is why our justifications are no longer valid espe ^ 
,as your editorial pointed out,, when Egypt will always play a pivotal role in 
the Arab world and putting an end to Israel’s plots. 

r W S at J ^ y° ur editprlal failed to say is that the Arabs should isotaiiu? 

■ of allowing the return of Egypt to Arab fold any longer, but admit tna . 
Egypt was a grave mistake and that an end should be put to her isolation, wm 0 
proofs do -jwe need to convince us that the boycotts and punishment, j,i 
directed ;to .Egypt .benefltted Israel directly.. Let's not be bashful. AskfcB^.j^g 

• I • ■/. 8 far am. 
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Questions of 
civilization 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

CURRENTLY convened at the Jordan University is the 
Fourth International Conference on the history of Bilad 
Al-Sham. The conferees, an impressive group of inter- 
national scholars, focused their research on topics ranging 
'rom the early Byzantine period to the later stages of the 
Ummayyad Caliphate. The dialogue of the guest scholars 
and their researches were not concerned with modern day 
challenges to Arab civilization, nor were they concerned 
with the proximity of the Israeli occupying forces just across 
the Jordan river. Theirs was a beautifully dispassionate ex- 
ample of superb scholarship in dialogue with itself of issues 
seemingly irrelevant to the present. 

Listening to them one is left with the impression, cer- 
tainly confirmed by historical evidence, that the Middle East 
has always been a threatened area; that each and every suc- 
cessive civilization it produced, was challenged from the 
moment of its inception. Perhaps the man of the contempor- 
ary Middle East carries with him, somewhere In his sub- 
conscious, the fears and the hopes, the failures and the 
accomplishments of these earlier civilizations. Certainly in 
his subconscious the modern Arab, one important scion of 
Middle Eastern civilizations, carries the awareness of these 
past glories. To the unfortunately aware Arab, as the aware 
always suffer most, the contrast between what was and what 
is, is a painful reminder of his modern inadequacy. 

Again, listening to these scholars debating points raised 
by the sixth century Byzantine historian, Precopius, or the 
great Arab historians A1 Tabari or Al-MaqrizI, or different 
eras, one wonders about the response of civilizations to the 
challenges they face. 

Very few contemporary Arabs debate the statement that 
the modern threat posed by Israel Is indeed an historical 
one; that the survival of Arab- Muslim civilization is predi- 
cated upon the speedy containment and eventual digestion 
of the modern Israelites. The challenge is that of two diame- 
trically opposed civilizations competing for the same space. 

It is not simply a question of geometrical, geographical 
dimensions, but the attempt of an aggressive ideology, 
highly technologically advanced, especially in the military 
field, definitely not adverse to the ruthless use of any 
method or weapon, to reach its goal, regardless of the price 
to mankind; which, filled with- anger at its historical, and 
even' contemporary mal- treatment has revived ancient, 
myths and hatreds, albeit directed against the wrong vic- 
tims. It is difficult indeed to argue sensibly with a man 
whose skin is still charred from the ovens of Aushewitz or 
Dachau. 

Itzhak Yezernltsky, alias Mr. Yitzhak Shamir, present 
Prime Minister of Israel, who with British complicity ille- 
gally immigrated into Palestine in 1935, is such a person. 
He is following closely in the footsteps of Begin, and Jabo- 
tinsky and his sword like that of Joshua will certainly cpnti- 
nue to strike mercilessly as it has done in the past. He views 
not himself as an ordinary man of mortal proportions, but as 
a divine Instrument helping in the unfolding of a new era, a 
new civilization. That such an unfolding will leave much 
destruction, ashes and pain in its wake Is of little conse- 
quence to' him and! his comrades in terror. 

To simply argue bur case., and’to plead that our Arab civi- 
uzatlon is, in fact, superior, or at least equal. Is of no use. 
Pointing out that we are only technologically backward, that 
otherwise our poetry, literature, ’architecture, religion, va- 
lae system, merby towards others, respect for the elders and 

manifestations of civilization and normal human be- 
naviour. are good.Js again, of little consequence. 

■ TosuryiveiWe must quickly learn to use the same tools 
and adhere to the same rules as our adversary,, however 
Wupiem this notion may seem to some of us. To survive in 
■rM^nUeth dienlury we have to acquire, not simply the 
22?o|0gy but the value system, or ft least some of It. that 
' thal technology. The time has come for us to item* 

• efficiency above all else, is the yardstick by which sur- 

i^ ^U be accoropUsbed. Perhaps we have lived too much 
*if e .^l : ahd its accomplishments to realise what Is nap- 

^gng tofus.nSw. Perhaps oiir civilization turned away too 
W h tf? m creativity to iorm-, from the substance of lire, its 
8plrit ' to ritual and circumstance. The shock of 
Ki. Dd * , l 8 V^tWess efficiency has rendered us in Umbo 
unreason far longer than 1 should have. 
dcr’’ . |! aders ^ P f *y that they begin to realise that °^ 
Jo r /!.\ J? 4 ; “t . :* orders but the organised attempt 

• lion ' 0 t??°urage " creativity through con ®S 

•- 'Participation. That is the only way a civili- 

■v “Uon cah survive. ' ' . 


An interlude for science 


IT IS wholesome in a way to give 
oneself a little respite and relief 
from politics. In the Middle 
East, which lakes into account 
the Arab' world in particular, po- 
litics is still a mess of misty com- 
plexities which, as is the care 
with other aspects of life, is acti- 
vated by whims of passion and of 
floaty vision, except for the elite 
very few. In brief, the Arab 
world is still lagging for behind 
the scientific approach to things. 

Yes. it is 'the scientific ap- 
proach’, which Vol. 3. No 8 of 
Arrabita Bulletin/ August. 1983, 
published by the Association of 
Jordanian Physicists has re- 
minded me of. So much instruc- 
tively have I been influenced by 
my reading of this last issue of 
the magazine that 1 have decided 
to dedicate to-day's article to the 
idea and to the effect that this 
association is trying very hard 
and very bravely to promulgate. 

Unquestionably, there is a 
need for a scientific “revolu- 
tion" rather than a scientific 
veneer. It is not enough for the 
Arab world to Import the means 
and tools of technology and 
science for the purpose of deve- 
lopment and progress. What is 
really needed, as Arrabta Bulle- 
tin's editorial puts it. is " to sub- 
stantiate rational visions of the 
process of social development." 

It is not enough to hold talks 
and seminars about science and 
technology, which is, however, 
not bad on its own. What is to 
“do something towards the for- 
mation or a local group worthy of 
being described as scientifically- 
oriented within a framework of 
an established institution that 
would organize the efforts of 
that group and would gel it inte- 
grated with both the Arab and 
international scientific group- 
ings.” 

It is not enough to count on the 
increasingly growing output of 
university science post-gradua- 
tes. professors and Ph.Ds. It is 
as if by misplacing quality by 
quantity, the Arab university 
start seem to be living in ivory 
towers or, even in caves where 
science sunshine has not been 
able to penetrate the foggy and 
blurred atmosphere of non- scien- 
tific shadows. Or more briefly, 
“the move of academic titles 
bearers, the farther backward we 


It is not enough to cram our 
students’ heads with scientific 
formulas, terminologies, theo- 
ries and what not, the gisl and 
practicability of which are bound 
to be lost on account of the lack 
of precision, poinledness and 
clarity of the medium of scienti- 
fic expression, be it English or 
Arabic. “It is a distorted lingual 
duality.” says the editorial, 
“that prevails supreme in the 
Arab world. Thus as long as this 
distorted English language is 
present in the street, factory. 


By Henry Matar 


administration and education (at 
all its various levels).... Arab 
thought must remain paralyzed. " 
On the oilier hand, ihc Arabic 
language we use for scientific 
purposes, apart from a few seri- 
ous efforts scattered here and 
there, is still incapable of and 
unqualified for scientific trans- 
fer. 

And finally, it is not enough to 
use scientific cliches and slogans 
such as those leurned. reit- 
erated. and applied by a poor. In- 
competent and destructive i n- 
frastruclurc. divided, as it were, 
by a schizophrenic split between 
tradition and modernity. What is 
needed is to resludy tradition in 
a different and new way. 
whereby to discover therein the 
pure and unmixed scientific ap- 
proach which might lead us to in- 
itiate a new scientific revolution 
as our ancestors did in the past. 

Hence the main channels 
through which the required 
scientific revolution — the 
pre-requisite for the scientific 
approach — can be made to hap- 
pen are most probably the follow- 
ing: First, the ’bl- migration' as 
Arrabita puts it. * ' to the past 
tradition and to the modern 
age". In other words, we should 
ask ourselves how our traditional 
culture might be utilized and ex- 
ploited to build up a modern Arab 
culture that would be congenial 
to the essence of contemporary 
civilization. Having accom- 
plished this, the new scientific 
mind must get burned and 
moulded by the fire of modern 
European culture, heart and 
soul, so that you would know the 
devil Inside-out and so that you 


develop a “scientific con- 
science" which would believe in 
the scientific approach and 
methodology, to the expulsion of 
any other by-effect. 

Second, to keep your Arab ent- 
ity and to stop Arab culture 
carceing into ruin, as it is doing 
new, there must arise a parallel 
revolutionary manipulation of 
the Arab language for the pur- 
poses or Arabizing scientific 
content. It is to develop the Ara- 
bic language into a “living and 
pulsating organism", as Dr. Hi- 
sham Ghassib, a member or the 
Association of Phyclsists puts it 
in an article of his In Arrabita. If 
such organism can be created 
(and fortunately enough it is on 
the way of being nursed at 
present through the co-efforts of 
the Jordan’ s Arab Academy. 
Royal Scientific Society and the 
University of Jordan Science Fa- 
culty). it would be constantly su- 
sceptible of any scientific stimu- 
lus or effect, and it would be 
ready to incorporate such a sti- 
muli or effect, and reproduce it 
alive, complete and ready for use 
hy the rising generations. 

Third and Iasi, once the spirit 
and the linguistic vehicle of 
science have been activated, the 
very important task of populariz- 
ing science will be possible. U is 
vital that the scientific revolu- 
tion should reach this concrete 
result. Without the permeating 
and flooding popularization of 
science, the Arab masses would 
be left weltering in the mire of 
the Middle Dark Ages of back- 
wardness and inaptitude for real 
development in the modern 
sense of the word. 

To clinch up theroy with prac- 
tice. Arrabita Bulletin of the 
- Association of Jordanian Physic- 
ists has managed to give a practi- 
cal application to all the com- 
ponents of the scientific ap- 
proach and methodology. It has 
deliberately assigned Us English 
section to act as the mouthpiece 
of the Petra School of Physics, 
an institute jointly subscribed to 
by the Jordanian and Yarmouk 
universities and by the Inter- 
national Centre of Theoretical 
Physics (directed by Prof. Abdul- 
salam, the world- celebrated 
i physics scholar from Pakistan). 

thus establishing a link between 
i the Arab and western efforts. 



Death of a dream 


JORDAN’S ONLY cycling club is about to shut 
Hs doors permanently because of financial 
difficulties. In its short history the club, 
which was born as a result of the strenuous 
efforts of its founder Jihad Saqr, has managed 
not only to popularize the sport in Jordan, but 
also has created a team that would be able to 
compete in international events. 

What makes me sad is not the sudden dem- 
ise of the cycling sport in Jordan, because 
there might still be a chance for it to survive 
despite the imminent closing down of the Ta- 
rif Club, but to see the personal- efforts of a 
group of young Jordanians go to waste be- 
cause they lacked a financial backer. 

In fact this is the story of many other un- 
ique projects, whose aims were to add a new 
dimension to our lives. Such dreams had to 
See the perils of the real world, where finan- 
cial matters and support from enthusiasts 
have tp surpass the moral rhetoric in order to 
reach firm grounds. ' 

Jihad had to go through a lot in order to see 
the club come to life. His best friend and part- 
ner died in a tragic accident and he had to 
continue by himself to fulfill the dream Even 
now when the club has many members, it still 
does not have enough bicycles, spareparts pr 
outfits to offer to its members. But this Is not 



why the club is closing its doors. They simply 
can't pay their rent for this month/ 

There are no sponsors who are willing to 
support the Tarif Club. Many prefer to give 
their advertising money to a football team or 
direct to newspapers. Our offiolal and semi- - 
official establishments are making excuses so 
as not to worry themselves with a minor prob- 
lem such as this one. ' 

In its short history, the Tarif Club partici- 
pated in all the cycling events in Jordan. In all 
the races the members managed to win almost 
ail the first, second and third prizes. Jihad is 
Jordan’s national cycling champion for the 
second consecutive time. Until it began to feel 
the financial pressure, the Club was planning 
to send members with the Jordanian Olympic 
team to Los Angeles next year., 

But life will continue with or without the 
Club. The principle remains that such pioneer 
and independent schemes which, were consid- 
ered the symbol of the Jordanian spirit facing 
challenges, are no longer reaching their 

? oals. I am counting on one thing that, hope- 
Ully, will remain unchanged by Uie .progress 
of life. and that is our citizen’s generosity and 
their Willingness to aid people like Jihad and 
hjs friends. To those 1 say: Sav^ the Tarif 
Club. 
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; VIEWPOINT " ' ■ 1 

Another US 
‘reappraisal 9 

By Ya'coub Jaber 


REPORTS ABOUT a US reappraisal of 
policies in the Middle East have been 
given credence by (he aitnoimcemcni 
this week that Robert McFarlanc will 
succeed William Clark us President 
Reagan's notional security adviser, 
'the former US envoy to tltu Middle 
Hast has gained first -hand experience 
about (he region’s affairs ill rough 
direct contacts with key leaders in the 
past few months. 1 1 is appointment 
evokes hopes that n charge could be 
coining. 

The news about the supposed reap- 
praisal however, can hardly he sur- 
prising. American officials would he 
deceiving themselves if they believe 
tor one moment that their country’s 
performance in the Middle 1-last in the 
past few years serves its long-term 
interests. 

To be more precise, the Reagan ad- 
ministration has moved from one blun- 
der to another in its dealings with the 
region over the last three years. For 
some lime, things looked favourable to 
the United Stales. Many thought that 
Washington's tough approach and gun- 
boat diplomacy had given it an unchall- 
enged position It was thought able to 
shape the future of Hie region in a way 
ensuring the promotion of its strategic 
goals 3tid guaranteeing Israel's milit- 
ary domination and freedom of action 
in (he middle of a divided and indeci- 
sive Arab world. 

A careful evaluation of the present 
situation can easily show that the Un- 
ited Stales is not in the same comfort- 
able position which it enjoyed a year 
ago, although on the surface things 
may seem fine. 

Before the Israeli invasion of Leba- 
non. the United Stales was the domi- 
nant power in the Middle East and cap- 
able of dealing frcc-handedly with the 
region's problems. Thanks to the 
US- approved invasion, however, the 
situation now is Tar more complicated 
with signs that it may become much 
worse, dragging America into deeper 
military involvement. For despite 
massive efforts to bring about national 
reconciliation. Lebanon may never be- 
come united again. 

The Lebanese strife has been deeply 
aggravated by the 1982 invasion and 
US support for one faction against the 
others. US Marines in Beirut arc the 
target of a war or attrition that may 
eventually force the administration, 
under domestic pressure. - to bring 
them home; leaving the government of 
President Gcmayel at the mercy of its 
foes. 

Apart irom the complications in Le- 
banon. Washington now is watching 
helplessly a massive surge or Soviet in- 
fluence which will ultimately give Mo- 
scow a major say in the region's af- 
fairs. Unless Washington moves 
quickly and decisively, the Soviets will 
soon be in a position to abort any Am- 
erican steps in Lebanon and else- 
where. 

A new war in the Middle Cast — 
something - which is highly probable 
under the present circumstances — 
could deal a damaging Mow to the US' 
credibility and interests in this vitally 
Important region. This time the Soviets 
may not be In a mood to allow another 
defeat for their Arab allies. 

Could: it be that Washington has de- 
cided on the reappraisal after realizing 
its past mis takes and the need to em- 
bark on a new, more balanced course? 
Does the need for the reappraisal stem 
from a conviction that the Middle 
East's problems can best be sealed 
when dealing with them as a whole and 
not in separate deals? 

The forthcoming US moves may an- 
swer these questions. 
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TUI-! SYRIAN- I*1jO rift. Lebanon and US 
President Reagan’s recent remarks on the 
Palestinian problem are the dominant 
themes in the press Lhis week. 

A Kuwaiti newspaper. Al-Qabas, says 
that the dangers emanating from splitting 
the PLO or setting up a new organization 
are far greater than any dangers encoun- 
tered by the Palestinians since 1948. 
“Attempts to find a substitute for the 
PIjO is a threat to the good seeds planted 
by the Palestinian armed struggle and a 
betrayal of the blood or martyrs who died 
drenming of the return to Palestine," wr- 
ites the paper. 

It goes on to say that the question is not 
a matter or this man or that but it is the 
cause of a people who suffered under 
great pains and offered massive sacrifices 
for the achievement of their national aspi- 
rations. The paper says these people 
should be given every possible opportunity 
to resume their struggle until these aspi- 
rations are realized in the near or far fu- 
ture. 


Healing the rift 

The Qatari newspaper. Al-Raya, wel- 
comes the series of meetings held in Da- 
mascus recently by PLO officials as 
representing the first right step towards 
healing the rift. It adds that (he second 
step requires that Palestinian leaders start 
a serious and democratic dialogue with a 
view to reaching radical solutions to two 
basic problems: The split within Fateh 
commando movement and the Syrian- PLO 
rift. 

“When trying to solve the two prob- 
lems, the Palestinian leaders must take 
into account the fundamental fact that 
Palestinian unity is an effective weapon 
for confronting Israel and achieving an 
independent Palestinian state," the Qa- 
tari paper asserts. 

It also points out that PLO leaders must 
realize that Syrian- Palestinian relations 
arc not merely tactical ties based on per- 
sonal considerations but on historical and 
geographical facts ns well as long-term 
strategic common interests. 

Calling (he Palestinian revolution the 
conscience of the Arab nation and its will' 
for the struggle, the North Yemeni new- 
spaper. Al-Thawrs, warns that the dan- 
gers stemming from the escalation of the 
PLO crisis will adversely affect the whole 
Arab future. It appeals for collective Arab 
help to end the crisis and restore unity to 
the Palestinian ranks. 

On president Reagan's remarks about 
the Palestinian problem, the Egyptian 
newspaper, At-Gomhourlya, notes that it 
wus the rirst lime (hat an American pre- 
sident linked a solution to that problem 
with US national interests. U calls on the 
Arabs to unite and patch up their differ- 
ences in order to achieve a solution to the 
Middle East conflict after the world has 
realized the justness of their demands. 

A Qatari.. English- language newspaper. 
The Golf Times, voices surprise at Mr. 
Reagan's remarks, saying .that they con- 
tradict drastically with US actions in’ the 
region. The paper expressed the view that 
the remarks are part or President Rea- 
gan's preparations for his re-election 
campaign which he wishes to enter with 
some favourable polltic&i asset. 1 


In another editorial the Ai-Ral Al-Aam 
casts serious doubts about the seriousness 
of President Reagan, saying that US de- 
nial of the Palestinian people's rights is a 
premeditated decision. 

The paper, goes on to say that if the 
president's remarks were made to counter 
the mounting Soviet presence in the re- 
gion, then he should remember that it is 
his country's policy which has brought in 
the Soviet influence. 

"The Soviets would not have been in- 
vited to the area if it were not for the US 
adoption of Israel and its approval of the 
invasion of Lebanon", writes the Kuwaiti 
daily. 

On Lebanon, the Cairo newspaper Al- 
Ahram, warns .against attempts to violate 
the ceasefire, saying that many elements 
in Lebanon see their interests in continu- 
ing the fighting. It adds that a speedy 
convocation of the national reconciliation 
conference is the best guarantee for turn- 
ing the ceasefire into a permanent peace. 

A Kuwaiti newspaper, Ai-Ral Al-Aam, 
suggests that Arab steadfastness and 
firmness in Lebanon are a key to the res- 
toration or Palestinian rights while vacill- 
ation is a fatal blow to the Palestinian 
cause. 

‘ * A remarkable Arab achievement has 
been made in Lebanon and it can be deve- 
loped into an effective weapon through a 
joint Arab effort forcing a change in the 
US- Israeli gambit," the paper notes. 

The paper adds that in order to do so. 
some Arabs need to free themselves cau- 
tiously from some of their fears in their 
dealings with the American friend. 

Patching Arab differences 

In Amman, Ad-Dustour newspaper 
stresses the persistent need to patch Arab Gaza, Davar says, 
differences in preparation for the forth- 
coming Arab summit conference in 
Riyadh, it warns that the Arab situation 
will worsen and face further detonation if 
the summit was not convened as sch- 
eduled due to the failure of efforts to end 
Arab disputes. 


Haaretz adds that with the taking wt 
of the third Likud government, the people 
have been given to understand that ihj 
are encouraged to live luxuriously, "It# 
the duty of the government to minimin 
the harm done by this crisis because it wll 
be judged according to its success in tlus 
serious test." The continuity ofUiepv- 
eminent means the new one must (fell 
with all problems it has inherited from ill 
predecessor, Haaretz says. 

On a related topic, Yedlot Ahirowl 
says one of the problems facing this gov- 
ernment is the question of early eledioM . 
The opposition leader, Mr. Shimon P««i. 
has tried to avoid this issue in the put 
but in the light or the public’s despair te 
thinks that this may be the time for ad 
elections. 

The Israeli paper feels that what «» 
“threatening the opposition yedJJ®! 
might help it to stand on its feet t«uy 
Therefore, the opposition’s actmi« 
be the toughest problem facing Mr. mj 

mir. But while immediate elections rnp 
represent suicide for Shamir. 
hold them “ does not befit him. i* 11 " 
writes. 
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The paper explains that the summit 
should be held in due time because several 
questions need to be tackled urgently. 
These include the Lebanese crisis, the 
PLO split and the Iraq- Iran war. It says 
that once good intentions exist, an effec- 
tive formula can be found at the summit 
to lulfll pan- Arab aspirations. 

Pre- occupied papers 

Israeli press comment is confined al- 
most exclusively to the new Likud govern- 
ment and ils handling or Israel's financial 
crisis. Al Hatnlsfamar writes that the eco- 
nomic measures adopted by the govern- 
ment seem to be steps backward from a 
sound economy. 

iU Th ® IJrst outcome of the devaluation of 
the shekel will be a considerable increase 
in inflation, K says. The. second is imme- 
diately to hurt the common people — * .wor- 
kers, pensioners and poor people who 
haw to pay from 40-50 per cent more for 
essential Items. "Not one of the 
measures was directed against capitalists 
and wealthy elements. The working class 
Is asked to pay the price, Al HamJshmar 
complains. 


chosen the road oi suitcring vj mini*- r 
from the government. The fin* * \ ' 

ter had always felt thal4us posi (fe . ; ^ 
government was shaky, * n “ “' h ; h U (fiii- i 
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Koteret Rashit adds ^..^Wore I* 
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‘Vienna Gloriosa* 
lives on in fashion, 
food and the good life 


v 3 t 5 SK ByAmnChacko 
Associate Editor 
jp%i §9 in South Asia 

Many of Western Europe’s .\y-. — — — — ... 

loveliest cities are looking tat- $$ : • ' : 

tier by the day. Not so Vienna. %L : . „ . , > -. •* -,... r 

Arguably the loveliest city ^ 

of them all, it remains re- O ( 0( * r *jL C'y- 

markably prosperous and V 

trouble free, curiously insu- y v I 

lated from the convulsions I C 3 \ 'A ^ » I */> 

wracking its eastern and west- 'C/V ' / • ‘ a i 

era neighbors. Inflation and k vjx '')\ (*'" j 

unemployment are at envi- ^ — \ I 

ously low levels, the schilling I 

is about the only currency * J 1 '^y.l ‘ 

keeping pace with the dollar V ^ / { l l | v 

(making Austria expensive) 

and street crime is virtually fc, 

unknown. | 

The glories of the great Aus- j 

tro-Hungarian Empire, of ! i 

which Vienna was the capital, \n 

are still very much in evi- 

donee. The city is a vast mu- v u I 

seum, with almost every tsag&g^ f / 

buildingaworkofart.Beauti- . r /n : / 

fully laid public gardens, espe- ‘ - - -^f 

cially in and around the 
spectacular Hofburg Palace, 

heighten the effect. :^..V ©[^ 

The munificent original fa- J 

cades of the many great eighteenth-century baroque buildings remain in all theirglc 
rising five and six stories high. In other cities one alone would be a major tourist atti 
tion. In Vienna they line both sides of street after street. 

Mercifully, little of the original city fell to bombs or bulldozers through the years- 
fact, if one stands in the gardens in front of the Belvedere and looks down at the old ri 
it is exactly as Canaletto painted it 200 years ago. It was not for nothing the city ? 
known as Vienna Gloriosa” several centuries ago. 

Today, the latest European fashions are evident on the Graben and KantnerstraJ 
Vienna s picturesque promenades. People are extraordinarily well dressed, the won 
elegant and good looking. 

In a sense, Vienna is merely regaining its old glory. For centuries it was a strong^ 
of European fashion, and only in the last 50 years has it lost that image. However 
seems only a matter of time before it wins that particular distinction back. Young, to 
ash ion design ei*s regularly offer spectacular new creations at their shows, which ww 
certainly give their Parisian counterparts a run for their money. 

Not sowell known is Vienna’s food -certainly some of the world’s greatest. It is by 
means restricted to cakes and chocolates, which are unparalleled, or, for that matt 
the Wiener shnitzel which is believed to be an Arab import. Haute Viennese cuisiN 
really quite extraordinary, if a little rich, as are their celebrated warm puddings. 

(jiven the tensions in neighboring countries, the peace and prosperity seems a 
unrea . out it isn t.This says something about the Austrians’ general detachment a 
resilience, which helned them sm-viuo „n :„-«iaa;ncrlv hostile en 


mis says something about the Austrians’ general detaenmem 
resilience, which helped them survive against all odds in an increasingly hostile) 
ronment. 

The empire collapsed around World War I and Austria was never the same aj 
1 hei eaiter, there was the traumatic 1938 annexation by Hitler and the post-World 
Uboviet occupation. F^v people today remember that the country narrowly esc 
mg part of the Eastern bloc— the Soviets remained until the mid-1950s. 
JZ:r**T* post-wai- courae it so successfully steered, staying dear of M 
EE5" S » t ,n Mmraandin S respect and goodwill from them, is really a tribn 
f? n ^ nd its own busine ss and get on with the job at hand. This seei 
in stnrk & f ^ insu ^ arit y and total involvement with its own traditions, whi 

r M t °i ltS0 ' Vn esriier great power role. . 

"—ft . ina tance, the country went through a fairly momentous general 
own Sf 8 , !? p0rta ? t ,ssuea concerning its future were at stake. The election re 
wnL™? i ‘b govemment. But the Viennese and their media seemed far 

S?g &htr 6 fete ° f the Lippixaner horses of Vienna’s famed bpfl 

? S8n ?? 18 b™ ^e Viennese remain content and happy-by shutti^ 
ina‘th*fc an FrT W out8lde * Anyway, they manage to have a pretty good time e 
Hfe M L| bU their culture and, in theapp ropviate season, a hectic s 

middle^ursp a V ua - ^ earn a thing or two from their success in steeri 

middle course and still coming out on top 


Cairo, Qgypt {English ! ' 
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BARTER IS BACK 

DIRECT BARTER— exchanging goods for goods— was the only form 
of trade for thousands of years. It began to be replaced by the use of 
money around 3000 B.C. when the Sumerians substituted metal 
coins for grain as legal tender. As trade expanded over the centuries, 
barter was seen to be an increasingly inefficient way of doing busi- 
ness. It was just too difficult to transport goods over long distances 
and to gauge their relative vrorth. 

European mercantilists of the eight- L — " J 

eenth century thought barter a barbaric \ A A yU 
form of trade. A nation’s wealth, they be- 
lieved, was not the goods and services it VtS 

could produce, but rather the coins it had Ilk 

in its reserves. Even Adam Smith, whose 

book "The Wealth of Nations” challenged Wggpf JjBj§ 

the mercantilist ideas, agreed that “no 
man shall be a barterer.” 

Despite a steady progression away 
from the direct exchange of goods, how- 
ever, whenever the modern world econ- 111) iBjjiB? 
oiny has been disrupted, barter lias been H 
turned to as a means of doing business. gjjj j^Ba. 

After World War I had depleted most m \ ~7T\ 

nations’ reserves of currency, barter ® / \ 

flourished. Again, during the Great De- \ ^ 

pression of the 1930s, when people didn’t e yC 

[rust the value of currency, barter reap- 

^iVfter World War II, most of the devel- \ §Bm / ")/ 

oped economies, in the midst of unprece- jk / i /\[ 

dented growth, abandoned barter But wp /jA\ J \\ 

the East European countries and the So- Sgr \|| (/ ¥ // \\ 

viet Union continued to rely on barter for 4i 

trade amongst themse 1 ves and, wherever ilPHIiii | i | li 

possible, for trade with Western and de- pay for goods they could not otherwise 
veloping countries. Tins allowed them to get. 

save their foreign exchange in order to The world recession of the past few 



years has stimulated a new resurgence uf 
bailer— and this time the developed econ- 
omies have jumped in as well. Sweden, for 
example, recently reached an agreement 
with the American General Electric 
Company to provide a variety of indus- 
trial goods in return for GE’s jet engines. 

According to some estimates, various 
forms of barter account for ns much ns 30 


percent of world trade, up from only 2 per- 
cent a decade ago. 

Barter today falls into two main cate- 
gories— direct exchange and counter- 
trade. Direct exchanges occur when each 
partner in a trade wants what the other 
party has. Far more prevalent on the in- 
ternational stage is countertrade, usually 
a long-term arrangement. In counter- 
trade agreements, one party insists that 
foreign sellers doi ng business in the coun- 
try either accept as payment specified 
goods, which often must then be resold 
elsewhere, or agree to purchase certain 
goods in the future. 

This form of barter has come under 
heavy criticism, particularly from West- 
ern countries, as being a thinly disguised 
form of protectionism whereby sellers 
must nccepL goods in payment that they 
would not ordinarily purchase on an open 
market-. But while there seems to be no 
disagreement that it is a "difficult” way 
to do business, both bnlance-of-payinent 
difficulties and heavy debt loads indicate 
that countertrade will be a fact of interna- 
tional trade for some years to come. .lust 
recently several major US corporations, 
including General Motors und Sears Roe- 
buck, have decided that profits can be 
made from becoming experts in counter- 
trade. Like the trading houses of Europe 
and Japan, they have set up divisions 
that buy, sell and arrange deals on behalf 
of countries and corporations engaged in 
countertrade. 



Reports begin on page4 
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'Socialist countries 
are pushing hard’ 

By Silviu Brucan 

Associate Editor In Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST-The "deal of the cen- 
tury 1 * may well be the building of the So- 
viet gas pipeline from Siberia to Western 
Europe. West German, French, Italian 
and British companies are supplying the 
equipment, and part of their compensa- 
tion will be not in cash but in gas deliver- 
ies when the pipeline is completed. 

Barter, the ancient practice of swap- 
ping goods for goods, has taken on new 
importance and sophistication in the of- 
fices of import-export firms not only in 
Moscow but in East European capitals as 
well. Given their shortage of convertible 
currencies, the high bank interest rates 
and the worsening credit terms in East- 
West trade, burter in one of its many 
forms is a less burdensome way of financ- 
ing than borrowing in capital markets. 
One indication of its importance is that 
more than 300 intergovernmental agree- 
ments and programs between 22 Western 
nations and Eastern European countries 
are now in force, covering 10-to-20-year 
periods. 

An example of one of the 1600 indus- 
trial joint ventures in place is Armand 
Hammer's 1974 agreement with the Sovi- 
ets, val ued at $20 billion. Hammer's Occi- 
dental Petroleum supplied the USSR 
with eightchemical plants. Moscow is ful- 
filling its end of the bargain by exporting 
back to Occidental ammonia, potassium 
and other chemicals annually for 20 
years. This illustrates the most common 
barter practice where the Western part 
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lj Differences ^ 
in enthusiasm mark 
barter deals between 
East and West 
, Europeans m 
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ner exports capital goods on credit and 
over a period of 10 to 20 years receives a 
share of the product as payment. The 
Western export value of such East-West 
projects amounted to over $10 billion in 
1980, of which $8 billion involved Soviet 
enterprises. 

Of the Eastern European countries, 
Hungary has been particularly success- 
ful in setting up another sort of non-cash 
exchange, the joint ownership of factor- 
ies. In 1980, for example, the pharmaceu- 
tical company, Biogal, signed an 
agreement with the Swiss Ciba-Geigy 
subsidiary Zyma to produce an active 
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agent for one of Zyma’s products. Zyma 
provided the machinery and equipment 
while Biogal contributed the land and 
building of the automated plant plus 16 
workers and two pharmacists to operate 
it. Zyma retains 49 percent of the shares, 
Biogal 60 percent and the Medimpex for- 
eign trade company 1 percent. Zyma is 
committed to buying back 50 percept of 
the factory's output for use in its own 
therapeutical products. 

In other cases the Western partner pro- 
vides industrial equipment and takes its 
pay over three or five years in unrelated 
export, goods. Romania is paying part of 
the cost of a Canadian nuclear reactor 
with up to a billion dollar’s worth of form 
machinery, wine and clothing. 

The socialist countries are pushing 
hard for joint ventures with Western cor- 
porations, viewing them as both the best 
way to acquire up-to-date technology and 
the most direct means of increasing their ' 
exports to the West. The benefits work 
both ways, however. Not only do these ar- 
rangements have' a anti-cyclical stabiliz- 
■ ihg impact on the economy overall, they 
also allow Western companies to keep 
otherwise idle plants producing and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers employed. 

The success of the various forms of bar- 
ter or non-cash exchange between East 
and West are obvious from trade figures 
. for'1976 to 1980, a period when interna- 
tional trade was almost stagnant The to- 
. tal trade turnover -between Eastern 




This long has been a way to save foteiaT^ 

currency aswell as to obtains^ ! 
market for East European exports 

Officially at least, the West says that I 
such countertrading, which accounts f® : 
16 to 20 percent of trade between the two ' 
regions, is harmful to all parties involved 
The West sees it as just one more impede 
ment that discourages private corapanie : 

from operating behind the iron curtain. '■ 

East European countries, orthe olhei f 
hand, would like to extend barter agree- ! 
ments to cover all East-West transactions, * 

Yet if barter agreements were better®- 1 
ganized, they could be useful even to the j 
West. Certain private companies in I 
Switzerland and West Germany, for in- 
stance, were happy to maintain their sta- • 
ble trade with the East European L 
countries when their own currencies rose I 
so high that they could barely sell any- [ 
thing to Western countries. And we can ! 
assume that if the French franc should ’ 
continue to be weakened, cheap imports : 
from the East would be welcome here. 
With the dollar value of goods constantly fc 
fluctuating, some degree of barter could V 
have a stabilizing effect for both East and ■ 
West. 

Western countries consider much of i 
this trade artificial, particularly whan 
they grudgingly have to buy —and get rid ■ 
of— items like unwanted shoes. Accord- 
ing to the prevailing wisdom in the West, 
the production of goods that otherwise * 
might not sell on international markets 
is a direct result of the inefficient bureau- : 
cratic economies of Eastern Europe-and ; 
countertrade agreements merely provide ‘ 
a way for the governments of those coun- ( 
tries to postpone reorganizing their eoon- • 
omies. j 

Repurchase agreements between East- [ 
era and Western Europe— a Western sup- j 
plier of heavy machinery or plants, for j 
instance, pledges to accept as partial pay- i 
ment goods manufactured in the new i 
plant once it is operating— have in- j 
creased tenfold between 1979 and 1980. 
This system of exchange is favored by the 
USSR and Poland in particular, and dot 
accounts for 7 percent of the East-West 
trade. It is expected to increase by half 
again between now and 1986. These are 
long-term agreements, and the quality » 
the products is variable. > 

To Western executives, this typaw 
transaction often seems extremely arbi- 
trary— and the demands often seem out" 
rageous. East Germany, for ekampw» 
initially may demand that more than 76 
percent of the value of the contract bn* 
paid in goods produced, and then settles 
for only 20 to 30 percent at the end 1 of w 
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Europe and the West went up by 67.8 per- negotiation. In Czechoslovakia, the ito- 

cent, from 43.4 to 68.5 billion -rubles tial demand is rarely more than 50 per- 
(US$95 billion). It increased in absolute cent and the final agreement is 
figures by 2.2 billion rubles in 1981, alone, between 10 and 30 percent. In the Sov» . 

, / - Union, few demands exceed 10 per«n . 

Silviu Brucan, former Romanian ambus- and abnost all the transactions are 

mdor to^ihz UN,, is past editor of the no- . eluded below 10 percent. ' 

, banal newspaper Scinteia • . ■ Western countries would like, as ® ^ f 
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Iran and Iraq switch from cash to oil 


pavld Toufic Mizrahi 
flLxilat e Editor In the Middle East 

NEW YORK— In recent months barter 
has blossomed in the Middle East. Iraq 
and Iran, strapped for financing because 
of their costly and prolonged war, were 
forced t<? pursue this form of interna- 
tional trade in order to sidestep foreign 
exchange requirements. Other countries 
have begun to follow suit so they too can 
bypass the hard currency portion of pay- 
ments for badly needed imported goods. 

In the Bpring of 1982, Iran, with a siz- 
able portion of its foreign exchange re- 
serves depleted, aggressively began to 
pursue barter agreements with a half 


dozen or so potential oil customers. In 
March, for example, it agreed to supply 
the Banias refinery in Syria with nine 
million tons of oil in exchange for one mil- 
lion tons of Syrian phosphates and other 
goods. Later in the year it began shipping 
35,000 barrels of crude oil a day in ex- 
change for Brazilian foodstuffs and indus- 
trial goods of equivalent value. It also has 
concluded barter agreements with Tur- 
key, Czechoslovakia and Romania. More 
recently, Iran closed a complicated de- 
layed-payment barter arrangement with 
Japanese trading houses involving Ira- 
nian light oil. 

Iraq, too, is sending oil to two m^jor 
Japanese trading houses, Mitsubishi Cor- 


poration and Marubeni Corporation, as 
payment for construction projects han- 
dled by Japanese consortiums. Iraq is 
paying with its own oil and with oil do- 
nated by Saudi Arabia (to help Iraq de- 
fray the costs of its war with Iran). 
Reportedly, part of its payment to Japan's 
Chiyoda Chemical Engineering and Con- 
struction Company for work on a refinery 
in Baiji and a liquefied natural gas pro- 
cessing plant in North Rumaila was with 
some one million barrels of Arabian light 
oil. 

Iraq’s closer relations with France and 
Egypt have led to barter arrangements 
also. The French government agreed laBt 
summer to allow Iraq to pay off some of 
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the US$2.26 billion of its debts to Phrifl for 
arms purchases in the form of 80,000 bar- 
rels a day of oil over a 12-month period. In 
August, Iraq and Egypt concluded a $35 
million barter deal for the exchange of 
Iraqi sulphur and phosphates in return 
for Egyptian textiles. 

With the drop in oil revenues, other 
OPEC states in South America and the 
Middle East are likely to turn to barter 
deals. Already Qatar has offered 2.7 mil- 
lion barrels of oil (worth $83.3 million) to 
Sumitomo Corporation of Japan as par- 
tial payment for work on a $116.7 million 
seawater desalination plant project at 
Rasal-Fontas. 

Libya, too, is reported to have paid off 
some debts to Turkey and India with oil. 
The Libyans have even settled part of 
their Soviet arms purchases with crude 
oil, which Moscow is trying to sell on the 
Bpot market. 

The development of barter arrange- 
ments has presented not only a means to 
circumvent foreign exchange require- 
ments for trading, but also has expanded 
the list of potential trading partners 
within the developing world. Countries, 
which under traditional trading relations 
might have fallen deeper into debt, have 
the chance to acquire goods needed for 
their economies without worsening theu 1 
balance of trade problems. Moreover, oil 
barters in particular allow the hard cur- 
rency-pressed nations of the Eastern so- 
cialist bloc and the Third World an 
opportunity to acquire more oil in a less 
currency costly way. At the same time it 
allows OPEC countries to widen the list of 
potential customers at a time when the 
world oil market is glutted. 

Barter trade can survive, however, only 
as long as there is a shortage of hard cur- 
rency combined with a worldwide oil glut. 
The day the price of crude shoots up and 
demand revives, oil sellers will again de- 
mand what they traditionally have de- 
manded: payment in hard currency. 

David Toufic Mizrahi is editor and pub- 
lisher of MidEast Report, a New Yorh- 
based newsletter specializing in Middle 
East affairs. 
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Two sides of countertrade' 


Indonesia needs to 
boost its exports, so. . . 

JAKARTA— Early this year, in an ef- 
fort to boost itB exports, Indonesia 
adopted strict countertrade policies, 
flow, all foreign companies that win 
contracts here must buy back an 
equivalent value in non-oil and non- 
gas commodities, including such Io- 
telly produced goods as rubber, coffee, 
'tea, aluminum and' nickel. 

Japanese companies head the list of 
* countertrade partners, with agree- 
. toents totaling US$161 million, fol- 
Ipwed by \1Vept Germany at $152 
rmllibn. Other countries Involved in : 


■ lines and marketing facilities or that 
they really must hire new people to 
handle the countertrade purchases. 

According to figures from the De- 
partment of Trade, countertrade con- 
tracts signed between the Indonesian 
government and foreign suppliers 
from 14 countries total US$563.57 mil- 
lion, but only $143.37 million in goods 
have actually been purchased by the 
foreign companies. 

Although Indonesian officials pub- 
licly express their confidence in the 
success of toe new trade policy, the gen- 
eral experience so far shows that it is 
an awkward tool for trade and requires 
a great capacity for adjustment on the 
part of foreign companies. 

Some Indonesian observers already 
have raised the warning that in order 


the couni^rtrade system with Indone- ' have raised the warning that in orner 
sja include the US, Romania, Sthga- to cover themselves from potential 
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; to adapt to theheeds of World nuirket* . | , : . At first* foreign companies balked at 
^M ^SS ffBin'the fraae itael fybaHy t accepting .the drastic countertrade. 

. • .'p feWnte rtffar n haaia for a dialoffl 6 ^ L .. Wme-^but ttusn ^hejrgot smart and ; 
- ‘‘-^1 East and West within te.gg f -*!*>* d^ing taclice.^bgy 

•f teore, fime to study the international 
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'tommbdity r market or that they have , h: 
• eq^bliteh the necessary credit 


In the longrun, Indonesian trade wc- 

perts say, only a recovery from the . 
present world recession will help the 
export of Indonesian commodities. In 
the meantime, the government should 
take firm action to improve the un- 
wieldy administrative procedures that ;i 
• have and will continue to curtail Indo- ■ 
nesia’s export efficiency by creating : - 
high handling costs and long delays. ■ : 


-MochtdrLubis 


Japan needs I 

Indonesia's oil, but... 

TOKYO- Japan, with its long history 
of trading companies, considers mod- 
em countertrade a new and sometimes 
troublesome way of doing business. Re- 
cently, for example, one of the major 
{jading houses sold textiles to the So- 
viet Union and received payment 
partly in cash and partly in pianos.The 
800 pianos, unfortunately, turned out 

tobeofsuchpoorqualitythattheyhad . 

to be sold off one at a time at various 
locations around the world. 

The most difficult problem facing 
Japanese traders, however, is the regu- 
lations set by one of its major trading 
partners, Indonesia, which requires 
the purchase, of Indonesian goods 
equal in value to Japan’s exports to In- 
donesia. Japan obviously needs Indo- 
nesia's oitahd gas, but caiinot Include 
these commodities in countertrade 
agreements. . 

Meanwhile, Indonesia's finahceB 
have been hard-pressed by oil price 
cuts to sqcK an extent that it has had to 
postpone: or reduce various industrial 
projects, in. which Japan was partici- 
pating.- Mn Masatoahi Minami of the 
Nissho Iwai Corporation, Japan's sixth 


largest trading company, commented, 
M The large cut in the scale of projects 
was, of course, a shock to us. At the 
same time it was a relief. If all the in- 
dustrial projects had gone ahead aB 
scheduled, we would have been com- 
mitted to buying billions of dollars 
worth of Indonesian commodities. 

"How could we have bought so . 
much?” he asks. “And even if we had, 
how could we have resold? Does Indo- 
nesia even have that much domestic 
product to trade? 

"Whether countertrade. iB of merit 
or not, we realize it is impossible not to 
deal in it” says Minami. "Business 
profits of the ftiture depend on it." 

The new system is not without lucra- 
tive opportunities for Japan’s trading 
houses.. In addition to commissions for 
handling the transactions of others i - 
. including US giantB like General ; 
Motors, S-M and . the Bechtel 
Corporation— they have-gained new 
avenues through which they can ex- 
pand their own businesses. Trade In' 
automobiles, electric appliances and. 
eiectronicB, for example, was previ- 
;■ ouBly conducted independently of the 
. trading houses. But now there is a 
need to rely on them in order to assvfre , 
the smooth flow of business with coun- 
: tries that insist on countertrade. 
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How to trade a color TV 
for eight dining room chairs 


By Michael Anne Conley 

Special to WorldPaper 

SAN FRANCISCO— It may seem strange 
that in the worlds most economically ad- 
vanced country, individuals and busi- 
nesses are turning to one of the oldest 
forms of economic trade— barter. Ironi- 
cally, it is modern computer technology 
that has brought barter back into its own 
in the US. 

‘'There hasn’t been more bartering be- 
fore now because it's inefficient,” explains 
Michael Phillips, financial consultant, 
author and one of the developers of an- 
other form of cashless exchange— the 
Master Charge (now MasterCard) credit 
card system. 

"If you have a color TV and you want to 


trade it for eight dining room Chau’s it's 
difficult to do because it's hard to find 
somebody with chairs who also wants a 
TV," Phillips says. "But with computers 
you can set up three-way or four-way 
trades.” 

Growth in barter organizations serv- 
ing smaller businesses and individuals 
has been tremendous, says Bob Meyer, 
publisher of Barter News, the country’s 
first national magazine devoted to barter. 
But, he continues, "It’s a very fragmented 
industry and provincial for the most part. 
We're trying to act as a catalyst, to help 
barter clubs function more efficiently and 
set up a dialogue.” 

One action taken by Meyer and a hand- 
ful of other similarly motivated people 
was the creation of the International As- 


sociation of Trade Exchanges. Joe Weiss, 
IATE deputy director, estimates that 
$360 million in goods and services was 
traded in 1982 by barter organizations in 
the US, twice what it was four years ago 
when the IATE was founded. 

"That’s less than 1 percent of the GNP. 
Not much, but it’s growing;" says Weiss, 
whose group now has 135 member organi- 
zations. 

Although most barter still occurs on 
the local level, computer technology has 
created a boom for national networks 
which serve the approximately 60,000 to 
80,000 members of barter groups. 

It was its computer capacity that 
helped Barter Systems International to 
expand from one office seven years ago to 
today’s 76 franchises serving 37,000 indi- 
viduals and businesses in the US and 
Canada. The largest network in the coun- 
try, BSI is currently negotiating infor- 
mally for franchises in Belgium, Holland, 
West Germany, South America, Japan 
and Australia. 


The Eacte Speak 
for Themselves. 

BUSINESS WEEK INTERNATIONA! SUBSCRIBERS: 

in business, finance, | 52 % have policy or 

government, industry or operational responsibility 


the professions. 

f 

98% in top and 
middle management. 


; 

Li. 


- Ill 

^ ■■ ■ I 1 a company doing business:, ' 

L jifpj • ; outside t|ie country ■: 

H iftll fj-F'}. ; ; where they work, 


58 % are on 

a board of directors. 


JX/fl have policy or 
operational responsibility 
for company^ international 
business. 

878 are non-U.S. 
non-Canadian citizens. 

traveled bv airline. 


household income 
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One of BSI's biggest deals involved X* * 
rox Corporation, which in 1981 ofTerS 
copy machines worth $2 million to Z 1 

traded for various business needs. 

"Sometimes when dealing with a man 
ufacturer, we won't find enough need for 
their product locally,” says Frank 
Sahlman, owner of one of BSI’s first fan. 
chises. "When that happens, we gon* 
tional, says Sahlman, who serves 600 
San Francisco Bay Area clients and in 
1982 did $3 million in business. 

“I had a retailer with $17,000 worth of 
cowboy hats which were dead merchan- 
dise in San Francisco. Ordinarily they 
would have had to be swallowed at a big 
loss. But we moved them to Houston aid 
Knoxville, where cowboy hats were still 
in vogue.” 

Although he does serve as a middle- 
man in some one-to-one exchanges, 
Sahlman says 90-96 percent of his busi- 
ness is in multi-way trades. 

One use of barter— trades for media ad 
vertising time— has been a long-time 
practice in the US. But few media-buying 
companies can boa9t of the record of Wil- 
liam B. Tanner of Memphis. Called "The 
Sultan of Swap” by Fortune Magazine, In 
20 years Tknner turned a small company 
which produced broadcast station jingles 
into a media placement agency said to 
earn 80-86 percent of its revenues fran 
barter, and with annual after-tax profits 
of about $3.6 million. 

Last year he parlayed his operations 
into a $39.5 million deal with a communi- 
cations conglomerate which bought him 
out and gave him a ten-year employment 
contract to run the business. But this past 
July, the US government confiscated the 
company records and charged the Gnu 
with paying kickbacks, diverting funds 
for Tanner’s personal use and providing 
women for clients. Further inquiries 
could lead to formal charges of fraud, con- 
spiracy and tax evasion. • 

This kind of publicity makes barter bad 
news, but Bob Meyer of Barter News says 
that it’s not the norm. "There's a lota 
misconceptions about barter,” he says. 

, "It’s always had connotations of being®- 
derground, of doing things off the booh 
But any occupation has that problem and 
just because people are bartering doesnt 
mean they’re avoiding taxes. They’re do- 
ing it for other reasons." , 

Just to make sure, the government has 
made tax evasion through barter 
difficult with a 1982 adjustment in theUi 
laws 

"People dealing through baTterdute 
will have their transactions recorded arfl 
reported by those clubs like what we no* 
get from banks which provide mot 
; tion on interest income," says Rod Young 
public information officer for the Intent 
Revenue Service. 

• -The IRS became concerned, Ycm 

says, "because even though wed 

gather any land of statistics, 

; accounts of four, and five years ago 
; sayihgthat barter is growing ana isap* 

. sible way of dodging taxes." ^ 

jAn audit of 1980 

bArteirers; Young says/cal^df 0 ^ 

, timbal assessments qf over $6pQ IF Pjl 
aon; But the new 1982 
; Says-' * 'simplifies our job a 'I 0 ** : 

I' theje will be this reporting 
'. which we pan check against indi 


r ; r'the amount of money that or Sajrr , lt 
| tet 'is contributing to the 
I. won't Speak about informal, uiwpjjgj, 

where figures, are ' 

: ablo. except for voluntary comp»& DC8, • . 

piimidelAnrie Conley is afreetav**'® 
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iTOU pay at the entrance. You go in, sit 
iown and wait for the lights to dim. 
Maybe you have company, maybe not. In 
i few minutes a beam of light begins to 
flicker at the back of the room and the 
3creen brightens. You try to get into a 
more comfortable position and you hope 
that those people behind you stop talking 
It is about to begin. You’re at the movies. 

Thousands of times, eyery day, all 
around the world, this scene is repeated 
over and over. Harried parents with their 
(and generally somebody else’s) happy 
children, noisy groups of young people, 


romantic pairs of adolescents hand in 
hand, intensely intellectual university 
students and settled middle-aged 
couples, all stroll to the movie theaters. 
Each goes looking for something specific. 
And most find what they want. 

Today, films provide what is, probably, 
the most varied form of entertainment. 
And though most of the international 
film market is still under the economic 
influence of the US, many national movie 
industries continue to crop up all over the 
world. Some countries achieve critical 
acclaim-like Australia, some years ago, 


or Hungary, today. Some, like the kung- 
fu movies, create niches for themselves. 
In Africa, filmmakers have to deal with 
an uncooperative and sometimes hostile 
state; in Canada, the state helps, but the 
US shadow looms large across the border; 
and in India filmmakers have opted for 
the internal market. 

Probably these films are not showing 
at your neighborhood theater. But don’t 
worry. This time is on us. WorldPaper 
takes you to the movies. You just relax 
and ei\joy. If only those people behind us 
would stop talking.. 


Looking deep 
into the ugly 
face of history 

BylstvanFarkai 

Spedal to WorldPaper 

BUDAPEST— There is no doubt about it: 
Hungarian movies have thruBt them- 
selves into the front ranks of interna- 
tional filmmaking 

THe ascendancy of the Hungarian cin- 
Has been apparent for some years, 
but the past couple of years in particular 
have brought a shower of prizes, The big- 
gest hit, beyond doubt, has been Istvan 

■ Szabo’s' ‘‘Mephieto,” a film about an actor 
MheeaHy years qf Nazi Germany. In ad- 
dition to an Oscar for Best Foreign Lan- 
BAage Film, the movie h^s collected 
twelve, prizes, including two at Cannes : 
and th£ British Filin Critics’ Annual 

■ i^ Award. ; . ‘V . 

"Mephistc/’caine in thewakeof ase- 
.■ yibs of qther , prize- winning films, . includ- 
. * Angi Vera,” Fal Gabor’s politically . 

love sjqry th at worilS prizes includ- 
. ' a Chicagd Gold Hugo, a British Filin 

Critics’ aw^ apd two David Di Donatel 
Italy’s. tep; award; Szabo’s " C onfi- 
, i deiice^/a 1981 Oscar nomihee; and Peter 

i P Bl ^’^TO ums” like"Confidenpe” 

V'. f • • • • ‘ ' ' 


a film about the "personality cult era” of 
the early fifties. Last year's acclaimed 
"Another Way,” a daring challenge to sex- 
ual taboos, and Peter Gothar’s even more 
highly rated "Time Stands Still,” which 
many have likened to "American Graf- 
fiti,” have also enhanced the Hungarian 
film industry’s international reputation. 

How can so many "gold nuggets" come 
out of a nation of only tan million? 

The answer is a complex one. Part of it 
may be the readiness of Hungarian fiko- 
makers to face ugly periods of recent his- 
tory. London TimeB’ critic David 
Robinson, after seeing the 1983 National 
Film Festival in Budapest, wrote that 
"the special strength of the Hungarian 
cinema is its capacity for genuinely criti- 
cal evaluation both of history and of social 

^Hugary’s comparatively stable and 
prosperous economy has brought with it 
the concomitant relaxed freedom of 

speech which permits artiste a wider 

range of expression on social and political 
matters. The film industry in Hungmy is 

controlled by a ®*g le ^ 

Mafilm— and ia.funded by the govern- 
ment. Consequently, its operation 
remains unaffected by box office receipts 
and directors eqjoy a freer Scope ofexpen- 

' Mafrtm is a business unffireUafbnned 
. of different organizations, including five 
• studios, each with its own .«*jwnak- 
1 ing ahd planning powers. The studios 
‘ play the rob? of producers; their he^ds.qv 


der the screenplays, commission directors 
and accept the finished work. 

As for the talent behind the successes 
of Hungarian movieland, that’s an old 
story— 80 years old. 

Hungarians’ links with movie making 
go hack to the beginnings of the art In 
fact, Hungarians helped found the Amer- 
ican film industry. In its early years Hol- 
lywood was swarming with Hungarian 
producers, directors, screenwriters and 
actors: Adolf Zukor, William Fbx, George 
Cukor, Michael Curtis, Paul Fqjoes, Bela 
Lugosi, Melchior Lengyel, Louis Biro, 
Vilma Banki— the list goes on and on. 

In the prosperous years at the turn of 
the century, Budapest also was growing 
into a metropolis whose gossipy cafe 
world and mushrooming theaters and 
cabarets were seething with cultural ac- 
tivity. In this environment, cinematogra- 
phy was quickly seized upon and a native 
film industry sprang up in 190L In 1011, 
Hunnia, the first full-fledged film com- 
pany, was established. It was followed by 
Corvln, which wak owned by Sandor 
Korda, who was to die Sir Alexander 
Korda after running the British film in- 
dustry for many years. . ./ 

This vigorous development was inter- 
rupted by World War I and, though : re- 
eatabltehfid in the 1930a, very few films of 
; note were produced until after World War 
; n. The rebirth of Hungarian film was 
epitomimd by Geza Radvanyi’s 1947 film 
"Somewhere in Europe," about a group of 
| children orphans^ by the war who trifled 






farms to keep alive, a film that some crit- 
ics have ranked alongside Italian neo- 
realist works like "Open City" and "Bi- 
cycle Thief." 

In 1948 the film industry was national- 
ized. The first of Hungarian cinema’s 
three waves of assault on the heights of 
international recognition came between 
1955 and 1068, with such films as Zoltan 
Fabri’s "Merry-go-round” and “Professor 
Hannibal,” “A Sunday Romance" by Imre 
Peher, and Karoly Makk’s “The House 
Under the Rocks.” 

The second period dates from 1963 and, 
in terms of international acclaim, 
reached its peak in the early 1970a. It is 
hallmarked by the works of Mikloa 
Jancso ("The Roundup/’ . "The Red and 
White” and "Confrontation”), Istvan 
Szabo ("The Age of Daydreaming” arid 
"Father”) and Karoly Makk ("Lave 1 ’), It 
also saw the emergence of Marta M es- 
spros, whose “Adoption,” -‘The Two ,of 
Them” and “Nine Months' '—all of them 
about women. : 

Ibday, besides "Angi Vera,” 
"Mephista” and "Time Stands Still,” 
which are showing in movie theaters in - 
many countries. Pal Erdoess’ "The Prin- 
cess”, and Pal Sander's "Daniel Thkes a 
Train” have begun to reap a new crop of 
international awards. The third wave 
rolfeon. i . .. • 

l8tvdn Farkoa is d senior member of 
‘ ' the Daily Nleijiw iri Btidb^eat,' and d conr 
tributor to th£HuTigatxmlm Bulletin. 
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Many barriers 
between films 
and audiences 

ByEvaNdavu 

Special to WarldPaper 

NAIROBI— Because appetites for films 
have been whetted (and spoiled) by im- 
ported cinema, a steady African movie 
audience exists. In Somalia, for example, 
there are 49 cinema houses. There are 13 
in Mogadishu, where movie going re- 
mains a popular social entertainment: 
over 600 films are shown there yearly, 
with a population of 600,000 seeing an av- 
erage of two films a month per person. 
But of the 160 commercial movies so far 
produced by black African filmmakers, 
fewer than 30 are shown anywhere in Af- 
rica in a given year. In Africa, cinema as 
entertainment has been dominated by 
Anglo-American and Asian distributors. 

In spite of huge potential markets, do- 
mestic film industries are scarce on the 
continent.The only country that claims a 
viable movie industry is Egypt, which 
earns a significant part of its export in- 
come from film. Otherwise, the making of 
films as a cultural medium is almost nil. 

Blqck African filmmakers face a vari- 
ety of daunting obstacles. One major 
problem is that local economies simply 
cannot support steady film industries, 
and governments see film primarily as an 
edutational and informaitional medium. 
Most countries have the beginnings of 
facilities for making films but final pro- 
cessing; sound synchronization, second- 
language sub-titles and release printing 
are donfe in Europe. Many African film; 
makers have looked to the Organization 
of African Unity for help with initial 
financing, marketing, taxes, press cam- 
paigns and parliamentary and ministe- 
• riaj initiatives. Little has been done. , . 1 ' 

Rw organizations exist to promote Af- 
ricahfrjjiis.The 14-yqar did Ouagadougou 
Film Festivals held every two years for a 
fortnight fed bring*' together ovfer 60 




They are all 


strength 


The African filmmaker best known 
outside of Africa is Ousmane Sembene . 
from Senegal. He sees the advantages of 
film as a cultural vehicle that makes a ' 


By Paul Fonoroff 

'Special to WorldPaper 


torical period. Kung-fu shifted’ this 1 
emphasis to unarmed battle, Occurring •- 
• either in a modern setting or in a rathe? ' 

vague, unspecified era 50 to 100 yeah 
;■ ago- • j . 

In 1971, BrUce Lee' starred ia^The Big 
: Boss,” and the kung-fu industry found 
/ that it had an international audience 1 as 

„ well. Inr jbct; kung-fu became the Hcuig 
" Kofig film world’s biggest export. 

\ After Bruce Lee died in 1973, there/, 

Werg4ny numberjbf imitation Lees who 
to fill the gap f- Bruce Li, Bruce ' 
x VrLiang, etc. But the gap remained unfilled * 
'■ ~ and, with box office revenues dipunfeh- 

i y ing, filmmakers wjjre forced to. come up 
with a new kind of. kung-fu movfji that 
could hold their audiences., Thus, the 
kung-fu comedy wafiborn-^.' sub-genre 
that has continued develop and re- 
mains popular to this day,/ \ \ 

Typical of the earliest, tomedy'hitaare 
"The Good, the Bad art|l ih&Lo&r” and 
"The Iron Fisted Monk&bOth,from the 
late 1970s and a mixture of kUngdb, slap- 
stick and farce. 

— Two stars who have emerged in the last 
ich five years, and who now hold the box of- 
in- fice position once occupied by Bruce Lee, 


from Senegal. He sees the advantages of /HONG KONG— Kung-fu is very much five years, and who now hold the box of- 

film as a cultural vehicle that makes a alive and well in the Hong Kong film in- fice position once occupied by Bruce Lee, 

transition from words to images and from , /dUstry. Of the nearly 100 Cantonese-lain- are 29-year-old Jacky Chan and 32-year- 

lmages to sound. He applauds Mozam- ; guage features released in the colony in old Samo Hung Trained since childhood 

biqufe and Angola for making films for J#82, over half can either be categorized in acrobatics and martial arts, they were 

the mass^ rather than for the European- /■ ; as "kung-fu" or, though belonging to members of the same performing troupe. 

T Ze ** JSli Sem ° e " e 8 * ala ai } d Tfe* • °“Wr film genres, as containing a signifi- Tbday, Chan and Hung direct and star in 

Letter : haye long been film classics. cant number of martial arts sequences. their own films, as well as make guestap- 

His work, produced in indigenous lan- B|t the nature of kung-fu movies has pearances in each other’s productions, 

guages with French sub-titles, is4p;dc- chapfed drastically since the pioneering Chan’s "Dragon Lord" and Hung’s 

Amiran rfnmrtn A Ba "C burat u P° n the 806116 in '‘Carry On Pickpocket" both made itonto 

' Hftr"? 11 b y and starringWang Yu, the list oftop ten money-makers for 1982, 

bl ’ tri-hnkudl there is always the Ch«fese Boxer took place in the years grossing over HK$10 million each. 

ta to ^ S< th ® ravolution ° nm > and used Hung’s wmedy, "Winners and Sinners," 

r ■ # - - ato 7 line ® 8 a P ret0xt for di May- starring himself and guest-starring 

One filmmaker ^ho has won interna- . mg kung-fu techniques and their super- Chan, is the biggest box office hit so far 

tional awards but ia-sjaH afrmd to .show ; ; iority to Japanese judo and karate. Hong for 1983, earning over HK$20 million. 

Kong audiences lapped it up, ahd kung-fu Aa these films demonstrate, the shiftto 


II 


torani^Qt pna brings togetner over 60 
iMfepaJ^from primarily Francophone 
Africa.TKe Carthage Film Festival is 
^dw lS yJdra old. eerw Arab-speaking 

Africa/Both festival^' welcome franscoh- 
tinemal participation. Ip 2981 the first 
Fi lm Symposium (Mqgpafjs) 
Tte held fn ^/IogadiBhu, Somalia, with.a 
spfeifeemphasis on .serving English- 
spring Africa. , All thrto feativAlspro* 
vife / time fbr film showing : and 
dfofeifstfea ampng 1 the p^iicdra hftd a 
. ll^tedpublk; 1 ; ' ‘V ',/''/ 

. ' Thd Maputo: Cbhfe^hc^ ‘of 1978 ;^ay- 
MozambiflUO fed other ftrtu jpictee-Afr 1- 
cfe^fefries jol ntdgether fbr marketing 
filths;: No Other such alliance existo, 
though, in West Africa, People in Ghana, 

ttna'JiloF Rl4i FWivit 


Souleyman Cisse. A special tribute Was 
accorded Cisse at Mogpafis in 1981 for cre- 
ating films that deal with African 
themes. He faces money trouble and gov- 
ernment intervention, however-the lat- 
ter due to the themes he dealt with irt 
"Baara” and "Den Muso,” social prob- 
lems the government would rather ig- 
nore, such a4 polygamy, extra-marital 
affairs, working women, labor unions, big 
business' exploitation of the working 
class, extonded fhmily obligation^ and 
childlessness. He has been imprisoned 
and his films confiscated: When asked 
about certain European qualities In his 1 ' 
films, Cfee replies; "I didn’t invent the 
camera, I didn’t invent the car either, but 
I.drlyeone. ,,1 ■ ■ 1 '/ ; " !:v ' : • • ■; '■ •':> , • 
Kwan Ansah, Ouagadougou 1 Festival ‘ 
winner’ iij 1981, broke into the Afriiah 
market— with hfa drte film, "Love Brewed : 
in the ; African Pbt"-through sheer hard ' ■ 
work and individual dotormlnaferi. yiis • 


- ■ . * a "rj 

became a hit. 

Of course, martial arts films had been a 
staple of Hong Kong cinema for decades, 
but until the lat8 1960s the emphasis was 
on swordplay m the framework of a cos- 
tume drama taking place in a specific his- 


comedy films, once just an excuse to dis- 
play the stars’ kung-fu artistry, is taking 
on a life of its own. Now comedy is the rai- 
son d’§tre and the kung-fu a cliche witn 
which no Hong Kong production dare w 
be without. 


tually carrying the’priht: to Nairobi . 
suitcase.' After two years he Is still seek* / ■. 
ing financial backup ft>r a second fifei' v ' 
Likd Lahcine Fedika, a ydunger lvpry 
Coast Quagfeougou winner, he has had • 
to sacrifice sey^ral yfers and selj his •: 
house.and pAr to c&mplete his work'. : 1 ’ 


justojtiefildi from: JSv^Nda^U 

Mall tideMr. The tVaaAiw Reufefebak. . 
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However, kung-fu aficionados need not 
despair. Liu Chia-Liang, a descendant of a 
lone line of kung-fu masters, continues to 
Jjuce films that show a reverence for 
the traditions of martial arts. His “Leg- 
endary Weapons of China” is an explora- 
tion of various kung-fu and boxing 
techniques and also made it into the top 
ten box office draws for 1982. 

After 12 years of continuous popular- 
ity-a long life for any film genre-kung- 
fu is far from hearing its death knell. As 
long as martial artists like Jacky Chan, 
Samo Hung and Liu Chia-Liang remain 
sensitive to changing public tastes and 
continue to adapt the kung-fu movie to fit 
these trends, we can look forward to fast 
kicks, acrobatic leaps and lethal chops for 
a long time to come. 










Paul Fonoroff is film columnist fbr the 
Hong Kong-based T V tuid EnUu$ainment 

Times. . . # .' v 
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\ In the A ustralian film, " The Yearof Living Dangerously, ” the drama of a civil war. 
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ByNsUJlUett 

Special to WorldPi&ek ^ ; ? 

— " •' ' firt .j j»» ■■■ . 

MELBOURNE— After *SiSeittIfigfabout to 
set the world on fire single-handedly in 
the mid-1970s, the Australian film indus- 
try is now backing off from the interna- 
tonal market. 

For niost actors, directors and other 
film people, home is now where the art is. 
International acclaim and offers are Btill 
hut are less desperately sought. 

This change of attitude, not yet com- 
plete, is being shaped by economics and 
growing willingness of Australi An au- . . 
jtonces to gtjjto Australian films without . 
ea rmg they will be inferior to the gen- 
ii t S n ^ orn America. The evidence is 
Jtot films pitched directly at an interna- : 
a S aU( h® n °e» as a few duds have been; 
jrelikely to lose money here and abroad 
JJtt readily than those which seek pri- 
entertain Australians. 

^ne induBtry is ' divided between ag- 
F^vely marketed films made on big 
in Australia means from 
MHmn to $9 million) and much less ex- V 
- {ftove nlms that are expected to make 
word of mquth. . 

5 ' ear ' 8 "The Man From Snowy “ 
liteM* 8 ^ aa ^ aro ° Western that looked 
: la^ , a commercial set in Disney- •' 

: better business in Australia 

j . r?® *4™! largely because of a relentleBB 
j ftj. P^h, This was devised by Michael . 

: S ln ^ 6rnationa l. an entrepreneurial 
j . specializes in import- r 

ba i^ 0t .coinpaniea and other '’ 

V •' 

h-M '■ X -v & ■ n?. v - -< ! . ' : 

• • • - • 


/ , /\ Tlie company Kqpa& to repeat its suc- 
(■ f bbsp with a better, horse opera; "Phar 
■( Lfe." about Australia’s favorite rate 
/ " iibrse that mysteriously died in the US in 

' :y 1932. • • ' 

k‘ The big^ndget trend has been enpour- . 

' aged by (federal tax incentives. The inceri- ; 
tives, howfever, are being reviewed in - 
respond ,to at least partially valid eftm 
plainls bi' some filmmakers that the fed- 
eral government was unwittingly < 
encouraging tax evasion by canny invfep- 
, s >torsfed was inflating industry costs. ^ . . 

/ / ^lutch-born ftiul Cox, one of Austrd- \\, 

/.] ,/ 


lia’s best and most adventurous directors, 
argues that the chief hope of the industry 
is in small-budget films fas low as 
. $300,000) that combine Australian sto- 
ries with universal themes. He believes 
that such films can do well here and re- 
cover much of their cost by sale to televi- 
sion, particularly in Europe. He has tried 
to prove his point by making some low- 
budget successes', notably a comedy about 
middle-aged lovers,. "Lonely Hearts." 

Australian filmmakers are still heav- 
ily dependent on the past for their stories. 
This is part of the new nationalism that 
developed in the late 197Qs, an attempt to 
use history— or to invent a mythology— 
as a way of giving Australians a colorful 
collective Identity. Favorite periods for 
such filmSare around l900 (When Austra- 
lia was becoming constitutionally inde- 
pendent from Britain) and the 1930s. 
\These nostalgic films sometimes, pffer lit- 
'tla more than carefully recreated coa- 
; fcumes and scenes of highly polished old 
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automobiles and buggies. 

Only a few filmmakers are seriously 
trying to look at and interpret the 
present. 

The leader of the mavericks is John 
Duigan with "Mouth to Mouth” (about 
unemployed youth) and "Winter of Our 
Dreams” (middle -class selfishness in a 
tough economic climate). Other notewor- 
thy contributions have been Phil Noyce’s 
"Heatwave” (about corrupt politics in 
Sydney) and Michael Pattinson’s "Mov- 
ing Out” (on the cultural adjustment of 
Melbourne adolescents with Italian par- 
ents). 

The new nationalism comes very much 
into the present off camera. Australian 
actors, for example, have successfully 
campaigned for limits on the use of over- 
seas actors. The importing of Kirk 
Douglas, who made a dreary showing in 
"Snowy River," was strongly resented. 
Another import, Ron Leibman, faced far 
less hostility, perhaps because he turned 
out to be exactly right as an American 
businessman in "Phar Lap.” 

The success of Australian films abroad 
has led to some of their directors being 
( hired by American producers. Among 
i them are Bruce Beresford ("Tender Mer- 
i clcs"), Richard Franklin ("Psycho H”) and 
. Fred Schepisi CBarbarosa”). The director 

I who seems most likely to be in continuing 
. demand abroad is George Miller, admired 
. for his action sequences in "Mad Max” 
l and "The Road Warrior” (orginally enti- 
. tied "Mad Max n"). Since those films, he 
L has directed a segment of the Spielberg- 
Landis production "Twilight Zone— The 
. Movie." 

There also has been work overseas for 
t Australian actors, though little of any 
i consequence. For instance, Judy Davis, 
. having been highly praised for "My Bril- 
1 liant Career,” did not add to her reputa- 
r tion by starring in "Who Dares WinB,” a 
. lamentable British thriller. 

The Australian actor tapped most often 
i. to do well overseas is Mel Gibson. Born in 
> New York State, Gibson settled in Austra- 
\. lia with his family in 1968, when he was 
ft 12 years old. lb date, the handsome, profi- 
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dent actor lists among hiB credits "The 
Road Warrior" "Galipoli," "The Year of 
Living Dangerously." 

London used to be the first stop for Aus- 
tralian actors seeking international 
fame. One of the few who has tried that 
route in recent years is Anne Louise Lam- 
bert. She gained a leading role in the ele- 
gant British cinematic puzzle, Peter 
Greenway’s "The Draughtsman’s Con- 
tract,” which is doing packed arthouse 
business in Australia. Hardly anyone re- 
called that Lambert's screen debut was as 
the haunted schoolgirl in Peter Weir's 
"Picnic at Hanging Rock” (1975), which is 
still generally regarded as the best and 
most influential film of the Australian 
New Wave. 

Neil J illett is film critic of The Age, in Mel- 
bourne. 
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of being close 
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By Patrick MacFadden . . 

Special to WarldPaper : 

■ "mm i » .. .I ■— » rf— 

OTTAWA— Since \Vorld War fly Canada, 
the largest importer. of Hollywood's mov- 
ies, hes pursued gh official policy of trying 
to develop a vital film industry of its own. 
And in the are^of docmnenfaiy and edu- 
cational films at, least, the Canadian in- 
dustry has set? standard of excellence 
that is rarely surpass^. 

Established by the (federal government 
in 1939, the/NationdlFilm Board was 
charged with producing films that would 
"interpret Canada/ ^jo Canadians and 
other nations." Und^iJ the influence of its 
first commissioner/ John Grierson, (who 
coined the tfetoa "<jbcumentary"), the 
NFB has bpedme qyr/onymous with a type 
of visual journalisinbest described as "ro- 
mantic realism” 4$ style whose most fa- 
mous prutitiorar is perhaps the 
Canadiaftfern Robert Flaherty, director 
of the UmvareaM acclaimed documen- 
tary, ’‘Nmiodk the North.* 1 Another 
Grierson jfptegu, Norman McLaren, pio- 


apimation techniques that 
hiyhame a hallmark in the 


.-'r-s* '. 




tary, "Neftioc 
Grierson rayf 
nee red th| a 
' have made h 
.. film worlds 

In cominghrial terms, however, in Can- 
ada as elsewhere, the documentary re- 
mains the poorbousin to the feature film. 
- And the protapn s of the fledgling Cana- 
dian film industry are similar to those 
faced by qiaii^^her countries in both the 
developed audfihe developing worlds. 
Those problems Ve, fey and large, cori- 
v;. nested with&ew^fiual competition Hoi- 
. lywood prfohia.’.^For Canada, these 
problems racbmpoimded by the erosion 
•VoCci hemwudf hcee dused by the spread 
of televffiipn/and Canada’s relatively 


'V ’''iuuemM 

1 •: : wood j™Ganadian^ government gsteb- 

S|^tfexcn>C? in promote 

of a featurmfilra Indus- 
! provide financial 


The relative success of Australia and 
Quebec raises another question: should 
state subsidy concern itself primarily 
with cultural or economic concerns? Cur- 
rent policies in Canada seem to hover un- 
easily between these two polarities. 

The biggest obstacle facing Canadian 
filmmakers, however, is the overwhelm- 
ingly foreign ownership of film distribu- 
tion companies. Seven of the ten largest 
distribution companies are foreign con- 
trolled and, since they are closely tied to 
the Hollywood studios, it is often difficult 
for domestic films to reach wide markets 
. ; in GaM'da^fe^oukl be unrealistic to ex- 


diences. "Equus" with Richard m^ton. pe&theemergen^^ indus- 

was filmed in^Catthd^and "Qu^st for try without far-^&aching^uc^ural 


A second measure introduced in 1976 
was a tax break. Private investors have 
been allowed a 100 percent capital cost 
write-off of loans and investments that fi- 
nance eligible Canadian feature films 
and co-productions. (Canada has signed 
co-production agreements with West Ger- 
many, Italy, Israel, Britain and France.) 
While this has not added to the number of 
films being made, it has made bigger 
budgets possible. 

Because of bigger budgets and co-pro- 
ductions, Canadian filmmakers have 
been able to afford international stars 
and to attract correspondingly larger.g. 4 - 


chief ministers in the states ! 
Nadu and Andhra Pradesh^S? 

mortal shortcomings becam^ 
The essential ingredients of sW#/ 

hit remain outsised heroes, mZ 

dance, sex and violence and a liufe* 
stick. Serious Indian films whyJ; 
ternational awards have Bmall amt.: 
at home. > 
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On TV, all the nausea 
of a ‘real’ nuclear war 


_ . ByMarkGerzon 

Despite enormous mass appeal^/ Associate Editor at Large 

tronage, however, the Indian film fa*! — 

try is today in the grip 0 f a ^ NEW YORK-What will happen when 
recession. The blockbusters are Ihe & 1 40to 50 million Americana watch the de- 
money winners and take an enom-i struction of their country in a nuclear 
amount of money to produce. But then* war? How will a president and his admin- 
no way for producers to raise monerfa istration respond to having their views of 
gaily to make them. a "winnable" nuclear war challenged by 

The film industry is almost conuM- commercial television? Why has a major 
' fiha^ced by illegal funds from fiEf network taken the political and economic 
ciers ^nd^smugglers. Huge amwmlid nak of making a multimillion-dollar film 
undeclared cash are loaned at illtp; about nuclear war? No one knows for 

r^s^infere^towhatisseenasate are. . „ 

’ ■-risk business. Toftatara On November 20, the American Broad- 


Fire,” a critical- and' box-offide success, 
was a France-Canada co-productioii- 


A loss happy result has been that some 
such films end up appealing U> nobody: as 
a recent study puts it, "It could well be ar- 
. gued that one result of the expanded in- 
vestrhent in Canadian film production 
resulting from the film tax incentive has 
been channeled to big-budget English 
language productions aimed at the US 
market.” 

This question of language is crucial— a 
shared language with the United States 
has tempted Canadian producers to tailor 
their products to the mass US market. Ab 
the United States hasten times the popu- 
lation of Canada, it is an understandable 
temptation. But while the result— the 
commercial success of such chewing-gum 
cinema as "Porky's," "Meatballs” and 
"Use, She-Wolf of the SS**— may be grati- 
fying for their investors, the films are not 
perhaps what the proponents of a na- 
tional Canadian cinema had in mind. 


changes in tnis system. i 

\ • l j 3 

Patrick A iaefiadden is cultural xiiitic with 
the Canadi^h Broadcasting Corporation 
and fifm'ttudies 

atCarleton University in Ottawa ^ 

Video worries 
the largest 
film producer 


ByArunChacko 

Associate Editor In South Aala 

NEW DELHI-With its 763 feature- 
length films produced in 1982 alone, the 
movie industry of India is clearly the 
world’s most prolific. 


There h^.b^-^Aral-sUoDriit' million) that portrays the disintegra- 
get the film lh&istiy institution (w! tion of two towns in Kansas during the 
ing at reasonable inteftrt ritaB:' weeks following a nuclear war. While it 
banking in India t^governipeikW obviously is not the first film about nu- 
trolled, and thefinWa Minify W&- . dwwar ever made or aired on American 
that filmmakingWa\highly gpwJiSi TV, it is much more powerful than what 
business and cannot Qualify for inti has preceded it. 
tional finance. V ' * lb begin with, the film concentrates on 

"It’s not as iifthe^y formal reknl. the consequences rather than on the 
venting banks fttmfrymg lous(o&.. causes of the war. Its m^jor characters are 
producers,” a finonci^cialpoinsi! not generals; they are doctors, house- 
"Only there are hi|he^pri 9 t|to» students, children. Its setting is 
banks’ resources, lik|agricult»l|M ^^ntagon or the White House; it m 
scale industries, trAnstort and nsflf wal Kansas, the state from which 
businesses.” \ I : Ihrothy was Bwept away in "The Wizard 


actual nuclear detonations, Americans 
will witness their nuclear catastrophe as 
realistically as cinematography can 
make it. 

Nicholas Meyer, the director, calls the 
film “a gigantic public service announce- 
ment.” In a series of quick computations, 
he estimates that if 60 million watch the 
beginning of the film, 15 million will stay 
tuned until the end. Perhaps a third of 
them, or 6 million, will be moved to do 
something 

Like Hume, Meyer has not been in- 
volved in the antinuclear movement. But 
for months before he started shooting the 
fibn, he immersed himself in the story. He 
learned what happened to the characters 


ings-the number of people expected to 
watch a program, which is the lifeblood of 
commercial television in the US. The con- 
ventional wisdom in the American media 
has been that the viewing public does not 
want to confront difficult subject matters 
and will not turn on their sets for such 
programs. 

Television, of course, responds to 
changes in the political climate, and in re- 
dent polls, more than three-quarters of 
Americans respond that they favor a mu- 
tual, verifiable nuclear weapons freeze. 
That leads some to see ABC’s effort as 
nothing more than a cynical grasp for rat- 
ings. "Doing 'The Day After’ is basically a 
commercial decision,” says Mike 
Hamilburg, a Hollywood agent who has 
been involved in several major film deals. 
"It’s happening now because" there’s a 
mass movement in the country. So they 
think the film will sell.” 

Stu Samuels says, “We just didn’t con- 
sider ratings. Some people say the ratings 
will go through the roof. Others feel we’ll 
be lucky if ten people watch it." 

Whether or not one believes that rat- 


uvic utuuobijr ui ilium m citmriy me uusiueoaea. ^ „ 

mid’s most prolific. The Industries Mimptrv also refbwl? "j™ 

Here, in a country where television is a categorize film production as a sw5 j h8 

: — — i-i-x - j i: ... , i Hume 


phenomenon restricted to the larger cit- 
ies, films are an unmatched communica- 
tion and entertainment medium. India’s 
700 million people own fewer than a mil- 
lion TV sets, but there are more than 


scale industry, whiili foiild imfaMf Hm.^Kthey didn't havea specie 
ble for institutions] f&ianra, dtipi m mmd. They just wanted some 

strenuous efforts by tjie Moimattan^ Wof^ateabon of nudear war that 

nrnu^Dutinrt MiriiSrvS«llBdbfc fa ™ toudl our country. They wanted it 
Broadcasting M.mitry [obaaa nonpoUticai aa possible and to fo- 

“ti, djmZ** ^human dimension." 

i nsi rwoinnmpnf Conwra^V ^ UII1B ^ escr H ) es himBelf as wary of 

^anduninvolved in the antinuclear 

extending AtArtffimilWW Bownle ut. But precisely because the film 
budget, high-qufit; art film W? ite ^ubcal aspect may 

fend or beertnlordin^.TheaverageXn^ 

keta, they ? , r h onDortt5 1 ? 1 “trails to dismiss the film as anti-war, 

® BsbAmerican, but will watch it and 

m2 1 S; 10 “ “ d ito meSSagB Wil1 8trike 

they : -S^ialtaintended message? 

nnd fartherS^I n ^ at Duc l ear war is horrible,” replies 
such!# are fe>ver and far J Mon Stoddard, president of ABC Mo- 

whil^ts asMlato. ** fkm Pictures. "That’s the only conclusion 

, V x 0 ' ? ra , cy . a ^ roafl - What the viewer decides to 

the *%!£***** ** do-is up to him.” 

barol^Teleased v ! JabJ lb*. . Deliberately, by design, we obfuscated 

sd flooded-with to wsue of who fired first,” says Stu Sa- 

^p^s are shown ii i ^ Y , .. ap ABC vice-preaident, "because 

^ut to ^ujjgtaoiisliW t what the picturei is about” At one 

/ ^ a F e fee - ^ 1S StnavinK ^ 2? ? n ^^g process, the scenes 
l in^en^ber.of^Wj^. ^ interchanged in such a way that 
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But there itfno ^uch opportunity^ 
more popul#featlire fil^M^p 
mass audi^ce./Truflvif thes^tm^ 
they are poldminea^quW 
several flmesihe initial 
such hij are fewer and farter f 
while #stsAscalate. .id. 

Vifeacy has 



A scene from ABC’s "The Day After," to be broadcast in the US onNovember20. 

intneBtory: nowaaoctoripiayed by Jason mgs weren't consid^ initially, it ta ot 
Robards) struggles in vain to cope with viously safer to make The Day After 
hnw e newlvWed couple is sapa- today than it would have been even a few 


Norman McLaren 


<j art, with a con^qujAt W 
/ings of the higb-p/ofile, g 
/ Indian film industry. AndU* 
. wiU only worsen p more pwl" 

video equipment^ ; 


the Soviets look responsible for 1 the 
Jw of hostilities. It. w^s quickly, re-' 
ptte topreserve,the stdry’s neutrality, 
^yonewaa determined to keepthh sto- 
waa happening to the 


m toe Btory: now a doctor tpiayed by Jason 
Robards) struggles in vain to cope with 
the dying; how a newlyWed couple is sepa- 
rated by the blast and then dies; how a 
farmer is shot by starying urban refugees 
scavenging food from his land; how a 
housewife goeB berserk as her husband 
■ forces her and her family to remain in the 
cellar; how the entire country is shrouded 
in lethal, long-lasting fallout. • 

. VI would coipc home after a days 
-wprk,” Meyer recalls, "and I’d be nau- 
seous. What I was learning was making 
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] ^ofKansas: ^ 6 nto sick. When I was oii location shooting, 

1 ^ >>ave tried so hard to keep politics ' . I felt better. All of usinvolved mthe 
’<‘f Ke,anclf ; : WrfOie s W that several anti-nuclear preset were bound together^ a wwswn 

! ,,V J — ? vlst f whohayeBeen the filni feal- it ■■ ■' purpose. But those good 

>*!****■-.. A “f oot have a "message.” But it is the peared in the cutting room. Alone with 
........... ; ^l^nceofahea^-handed.ideologi- ^ • themovie, I started getting thatnausequs 

7 n \ i \ .Vffto&s makers were nrntivatodby , 

h 1 ' V r up-tcKiate Bpecial effects tech- : theppbUcgood.thequesi ^SiSsSo' 
i •/*/ :■ ^Sb’the Soviet missilSs reach .■■'■■■why they succeeded.^ The nuclebr age is i40 
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years ago. Stoddard admits that if some- 
one had brought him the finished script . 
five years ago, he would have said no. But 
his refusal would have been due to some 
personal reasons as well. 

"It takes a lot of confidence to under- 
take this kind of project,” he says. "Back 
then we would not have had that confi- 
dence— or had the confidence of others.” 
What has increased Stoddard’s courage is 
a notable string of successes. In charge of 
ABC’s movies since 1974, he has brought 
to the screen some of the moBt notable 
programs in recent TV history- Perhaps 
what strengthened his confidence most 
was the Inkpact of "Rbpts,” the ABC mini- 
series tracing the history qf black Ameri- 
cans from slavery to the present that flew, 
off the ratings chart and was a critical 
success. : 

It is clear, however, that "The Day Af- 
ter” has been pursued for other reasons 
as well, From the beginning, ABC knew 
that finding a coinmerdai sponsor would 
be difficult. Thay maintain that they will 
,air tjie film whether or not a corporate ad- 
vertiser is found. It is unlikely that ait 
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other film project, with a subject of less 
overriding importance, would have in- 
spired this degree ofloyalty. 

After considering why it has taken so 
long for television to tackle the nuclear is- 
sue directly, one other reason remains. 

That is the enormity and terror of the sub- 
ject itself. 

As the reflections of Hume, Stoddard, 
Meyer and others reveal, they encoun- 
tered what psychiatrist and author Ro- 
bert Lifton calls "psychic numbing” 
while making the fiim.Tb live with a con- * 
stant awareness of the imminence of sud- 
den, global holocaust ia more than the 
human mind can bear. Consequently, hu- 
man beings numb themselves to nuclear 
reality. When forced to confront it, aa 
must toe viewer of “The Day After,” one’s 
mental defenses are destroyed. 

Having screened the film myself, I can 
attest to its extraordinary emotional im- 
pact. I watched it in the home of Ed Hume 
on a television set in the corner of his 
darkened living room. When it ended, 1 
immediately needed to walk outside. As I 
bbw the ocean, the wind whipping the 
waves into whitecaps, the sunlight glis- 
tening in the rippled waters, I felt relief 
wash over me. Despite what 1 had seen on 
the television screen, the world was still 
intact. The natural world had not been de- 
stroyed. Life continued ... at least for the 
moment. 

To hold in one’s hands a product with 
such emotional force, and to expose tens 
of millions of people to it, is an awesome 
power. Not surprisingly, ABC is proceed- 
ing with the greatest caution. Some crit- 
ics, including journalists working for 
major papers such as the Chicago Trib- 
une, have implied that the network is 
afraid to show it. 

The program was initially scheduled to 
air on May 22 of this year. When it was 
postponed, critics— particularly those 
who tend to find corporate conspiracies in 
the media— assumed that someone was 
trying to kill the project. Fingers were 
pointed at top ABC executives in New 
York, at the White House, even at Stod- 
dard himself. Rumors cropped up that the 
network was "taking the guts" out of the 
story or was 1 'running scared”; that the 
absence of a commercial sponsor would 
keep it off the air; or that the Reagan ad- 
ministration was applying high-level 
pressureon the network. • 

The true story, however, was far sim- 
pler. ABC’s team working on the film was 
dealing with the greatest creative chal- 
lenge they had ever faced. In envisioning 
a post-nuclear world, they were trying to 
capture on celluloid a landscape which no 
painter can sketch, no cameraman can 
film and no writer can observe. They were 

• trying to portray a dying world that they- 
prayed would never actually exist 

The struggle is already beginning over 
the political impact of the film; on the 
American public, On the one hand, ABC 
is quietly courting peace groups because 
they need grassroots organizers to ensure 
that viewers tune in v But dn the other ■ 
hand, the network is keeping tRe peace ; 
movement at arm's length in order to re- ■ 
inforce ABC’s nonpartisan imagei. 

Whether the film will serve die partic- 
ular. interests of antinuclear organize- . ' 

• tions is unclear. Most Americans are 
unlikely to let any grpup^ from, the left or' 

• right, exploit their anxieties about waii',.' : . 
But one outcome can akfely be predicted!. 

V On November 2h the humoer of Ameri- 
cans who toll pollsters "that they "don’t J 
think much” about Ihe riuclear threat 1 
will be lower than it Was the day before. 

Mark Qerxon, whose niOat recent book is A 
Choice of Heroes The Changing Places of. 
American Manhood, is president of Medi- ’ 
f ators Productions, fria, a fu,m 'company 
.. specializing in programs 6n tofllcd issues. •* 
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Tarzie Vittachi was editor-in-chief of the respected Ceylon 
Observer when the first major race riots erupted in “the island of 
Serendipity,” His book, Emergency ’58— the Story of the Race 
Riots, exposed the role played by the Bandaranaike 
government For his advocacy of Buddhist com passion for the 
Hindu Tamil minority, Vittachi was threatened with harm even to 
his children. His report on the ’58 riots 
was cited when he received the Ramon Magsaysay Award for 
Journalism "for his courageous contribution to harmonious 
development in a region of diverse cultures. " Since 1958, Vittachi 
has witnessed and reported on ethnic violence in India 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Britain, and the United States. 

Vittachi was back in his homeland in July when it happened 
again. These notes of a native son at the center of another racial 
storm in Sri Lanka deal with the core causes and nature of racial 
tensions today. 


m 

rods 

bum first 

when rumor 
runs r his 

, By Tarzie VHtxli 

Associate Editor at Lapel 


INDIA 


1 India’s majority Tamils ||fg| 
i state, population iCSSPSW 5 

#48 million. . . . 


f| 

, I Colombo^*' "V * 

^ populated predomi-f^ 


Commentary 

WE ARE reliving the nightmares of 1958. The 
same bacchanal of brutality, the same "causes,” 

.• Jbe same suspicions about conspiracies plotted a t 

; bomo or abroad, the same unreason, the same 

debasement of the value of a life. The same eyes 
, glaze with incomprehension and disbelief. 

! Everyone deceiving themselves that "it can’t 

! happen here in this lovely land of gentle amiling 

people. It did. Sinhaia or Tamil, people butchered 
their homes and chattel put to the torch, and 
rumor again reigning supreme in the absence of 
. information as it did a quarter of a century ago. 

Should one delve into the history of 2000 years 
of conflicts between Sinhalese and Tamils, a 
1 people imbued with the same compassion that 

both Buddhism and Hinduism teaches? The 

difference is that there was hope 25 years ago that 

. the horror would teach us some lasting lessons on 
• : . , tolerance and mutual respect, so that, Uke a 

family after some terrible internecine quarrel, we 
'• would live peaceably again. 

. "Have we come to the parting of ways?" I had 
/ 1 taked in Emergency ’58. That wds really a prayer 

that the answer would be negative, despite the 
. plethora of evidence to the contrary. Was that 
prayer a futile cry against the drift of historical 
’ • : inevitability? Now the wounds, self-inflicted, are 
: deeper and more purulent* the ugly scars are raw 
i will take a long time to heal. It looks hopeless 

■J now that what hashappened has happened. Is it? 

: i. . ; l ■[ kfobegrond the capacity of people practiced in 
' i the ways qf democracy— whatever its forms—to - 
\,7 • ; tolk things over and to work, things out so that 
i ; c^oldriph will not be victimized by 

xrt' ' - dcihagogtiOry, however beguiling? Without that 
hope fhbre. is nothing in the foreseeable fhture 
v ■ unreason and violence. Is this being 
: c. / '*■ i ^aei^rWelLthen, the answers maylie in naivete. 
rn%A {>«; a j.V; Chel v wayagain. thfe - . ' 

W && ^ ^e^«huregeous, cultivated leader of the federal 


essence, way below the skin. The older cultures 
are, the more difficult it is to dissolve their 
distinctions by assimilation or suppression, as 
Enoch Powell found in England. He once said, 
"When 1 look into the eyes of a West Indian, I have 
no fear. But when I look into the eyes of an East 
Indian, I do have fear.” 

The West Indians in Britain were culturally 
colonized; they could pass for Britons; they were 
Christians; English was their only language. 
Powell believed they were assimilable despite 
their pigmentation. Not so the immigrants from 
India and Pakistan, who insisted on practicing 
their traditional religions, eating their own food, 
speaking their own mother tongues, wearing their 
own, kind of clothing and following their own 
mores. And thus began the phenomena of’T&ki-' 
hashing ,, in Britain. 

When comraunalism breaks loose it creates a 
sort of clarity, as all polarization does. The ' 
habitual, inchoate social norm in which people 
living in a country refer. to themselves as "us” ... 
suddenly changes into a clear "we” arid"they.” If 

war IS the loerinnl * ■ 


The first cast alty in a racial riot is the truth- ! 
and by that I mean not the eternal verities but j 
simple, plain information. No news is NOT good j 
news when people are in a state of shock. If there j 
is no information people become susceptible to i 
those who make it up Do they invent stories from j 
malice aforethought? Some do. But most are j 
motivated by something much simpler: the wish to J. 
appeal' to be in the know, to have privileged aews \ 
to "facts” which others are not permitted to haw. j 



around me in Sri.Unka, some points for:. * 
agarjsral theory of , 


■ J “ ‘V'fiiwu mumsKm m diplomacy, arson . 
and murder are the expressions of communal : 

^ cr Propriety. People 

- drop their educated postures and reveal their 

deeper attitudes. An example of this 

transformation was offered by a very well- 1 
educated lady of iny acquaintance in Colombo. ■: 

Her reaction to one atrocity story she had heard : ■ 
was, What a terrible thing, no? I cai^t balilw? 1 ; .. 
human beings can do such things. But, after all ' 

• What all of us Sri Lankans lostin the re- • • ' • 

tragedy is to be found in those innocently 
loaded words, after all" and "ftey ” The . /' • • l 

underlying implication is that beyond and ‘ 
benea th the knowlejlge that we are all human, • 

ti^isanotiier reaHty, a blood Wtrqtffifc ' . 

tribalism IS dGfiiwfhnm .« . • : 


W ; H S"* cultivated leader of the federal . tribali^R that ■ 

'i‘i *j' : of the Tamils made what now seems a • •, gneak- fh n mt* ^kionalism, that we who 

‘ v ; :>S§3SSs?!» 7 


tempering the damage that rumor of murder, 
arson and rapine breeds. But, even if they don’t 
tell the "whole” truth, they must be credible. 
Thirsty for news, people then look forward to the 
8 o’clock broadcast, the 12 o'clock broadcast and 
the 6 o’clock broadcast. The long chaotic dqys 
and the long curfew-capped evenings are given a 
semblance of orderliness. But what is good new 

• for the foreign media is bad for the country 
reported— not because the government is allergk 

to the truth being bruited about as is usually 

alleged, but because reporting of incidents token 
out of context distorts reality out of recognition- 
And, also, those distortions are broadcast back to 
the public of the suffering country which takes 
them for gospel in the absence of authentic 
information at home, and pours fuel on the flam* 
This, of course, doesn’t bother the foreign 
correspondent, because he is concerned not m 
. quenching other people's fires but with plea®® 

. , his editor, 

. The parachute artists— the foreign . 

• correspondents— gave.a classic demonstration 
; their craftsmanship in reporting the tragedy 1 * 

1 Sri Lanka. In they flew, braced tliemselvesat 

bars of the grand hotels and went in search 
deadlines pressing on their minds. How do P 
begin to report events taking place in a foraigh 
country about which you know little of cara 
• less? It takes too long even to delve into toe 
outbreaks of violence since Sri Lanka becanw 
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. . .... .... . mpr. 

I : . . independentiTVy to set the events in T r,?:? 

‘ in the context of the processes wluch^JP 1 ^ 

about? Their news editors would b® ^ ; 

v . their minds. How then find a story ? '■* • vgu 

I: •; • do isltaidentify the guys in tihe wlnte hate • - 
•• blackhats, the good guys aifl toebadgnyj. . 

• ;^ml)lify the intricately complex relationekP? • ^ ; ??. '■ 

ufbetvyeen two groups of people so. that the . • . 

. -g^ta'the drift 'withou\ understand ^ ^ ' ; •. 

> -"Bewilderment and bloodiness-the gorier . 

#better-^a^goodfor business. L :V 
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People 

•15.6 million total 
•74% Sinhalese; 18% Tamil; 

7% Moor; 1% other 
•69% Buddhist; 15% Hindu; 8% 
Christian; 8% Moslem; 0.1% other 
•Literacy, 87% 

•Labor force: 4 million. 15% unemployed. 
Employed persons: 45.9% agriculture; 
13.3% mining and manufacturing; 12.4% 
trade and transport; 26.3% services and 
other 

•Language: Official language is Sinhaia, 
spoken by about 74% of population; 

Tamil spoken by about 18%; English 
commonly used in government and 
spoken by about 10% of the population 


Land 

65,500 sq. km: 44% forest; 25% 
cultivated; 31% urban, waste or other 


Economy 

•Agriculture: 24% of GNR Main crops— 
rice, rubber, tea, coconuts 
•Major industries: processing of rubber, 
tea and other agricultural commodities; 
consumer goods manufacture 
•Exports: tea, rubber, petroleum 
products, textiles 
•Imports: petroleum, machinery, 
transport equipment, sugar 
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The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 74/ or L-1011 
Clipper? is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette* Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. . 

First In Food And Wines. 

•• And because of the comfort so much space 
offers. Pan Am's Five Star Dining is gracious 



dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on Fine china. 
On snowy Jineri. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the Wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service, 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
sendee, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard, till your 
coat is returned after landing, Jt seems/in fact, as 
though we invented luxury jn the air. But then, ; 
after ail, we did. 

For reservations apd information call your 
Travel Agent or Pari Am. C. 
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Brazil in Suriname: see how a regional power acts 


By Carlos Conue 

Special to WorldPaper 

BRASILIA— Last April 15 a Brazilian 
military plane landed in Paramaribo, 
Suriname’s capital, carrying Brazilian 
Army General Danilu Venturini, current 
head of the National Security Council 
(NSC). His mission: to prevent Surintunc, 
one of Brazil’s northern neighbors, from 
coming under the direct influence of 
Cuba and, in consequence, of the Soviet 
Union. 

Suriname, a former Dutch colony, is a 
small South American country (less than 
400,000 inhabitants') on the Caribbean. 
In February 1980, a sergeants' uprising 
led to a military takeover of the govern- 
ment under Liu; leadership of now Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Desire Boil terse, today’s 
strong man. Bouter.se rose to power with- 
out taking any particular political stand 
other than being strongly nationalistic. 

At first, his nationalistic message had 
great popular appeal. But slowly 
Bo u terse began to ln.se his support, aL 
home and abroad. Domestically, a "Dem- 
ocratic Front" was established to pres- 
sure for the return of political freedom. 
Abroad, the Netherlands, though contin- 
uing its $90 million-a-ycar aid program, 
started shuvving signs of impatience with 
Bouterse's having luken so much power 


into his own hands. It also feared that po- 
litical unrest mighL undermine the Neth- 
erlands’ own commercial interests in 
Surinamo. 

As the Democratic Front gained new 
members, it grew more audacious. The 
unavoidable political confrontation oc- 
curred last October, when both the gov- 
ernment and the opposition staged 
political rallies simultaneously and 
within meters of each other. The Bouterse 
rally was in honor of the prime minister 
of Granada, a Caribbean island. The op- 
position rally was to demand the reestab- 
lishment of a constitutional government. 
Bouterse considered it a provocation. 

The government's response came two 
months later: 15 widely known opposition 
members were killed. The government 
said that the opposition leaders were plot- 
ting a coup and had been killed when they 
tried lu escape en route to prison. The op- 
position maintained that All 15 had been 
shot at dust- range. 

Tlie Netherlands immediately halted 
its financial assistance. Though small, by 
Suriname standards the aid was n signifi- 
cant amount. The US also ceased its eco- 
nomic aid of $2 million, an action that 
would not have grave financial conse- 
quences but that was full of political 
symbol ism. 

Burly this year, an evaluation made in 


Brazil solely by the armed forces general 
staff- without any consultation with the 
Brazilian Foreign Relations Ministry- 
concluded that Suriname was becoming 
increasingly isolated, politically and eco- 
nomically. And Bouterse still had not 
committed himself politically— there 
were only clues as to which way he was 
leaning. 

He was an admirer of Fidel Castro, for 
example. He went to the Conference of 
the Nonaligned Nations, in India, aboard 
a Soviet plane. On the way back, fly ing on 
a plane put at his service by the Libyan 
government, he stopped inTripoli to meet 
Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi. These 
moves were picked up by US and Brazil- 
ian intelligence services. As an American 
diplomat commented in Brasilia, 
Bouterse "does not pick hia friends well." 

The Brazilian government needed to 
move fast. The Bouterse administration’s 
New Government Program was to be 
made public May 1, and there were signs 
that it would lean to the left. At least one 
member of the government was a strong 
supporter of Cuba-B. Sital, the minister 
of Popular Mobilization, Culture and 
Sports— and he was trying to influence 
the new program. 

It was necessary, then, to dispatch a 
top-level emissary to Paramaribo imme- 
diately, and General Danilo Venturini 
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possessed the .deal requirement,, 

aides being, l,ke Bouterse, a mfe 

man, he is the head of the NSC Ef . 
where all Brazilian strategic feE* 
are made: as a neighboring counq, ? 
iname is constantly under fe£, 
watchful eye. There was still anotW- 
son for picking Venturini for few,?, 
publicly admitted by the Brazilians 
thonties but confessed by a hi'glilvjiT. . 
source: Tt was necessaiy tosendafe f 
message to Cuba. And if there isanyfe’ 1 
that Fidel Castro understands well itj,! ; 
military message.” 

To compensate for the cutoff of th* 
Dutch and US aid, General Venturi^. : 
fered Paramaribo an assistance program = 
including technical cooperation in 
agri-industrial area, studies for the cor. 
struction of hydroelectric power pl a ^ f 
and the increase of air and sea transpor- 
tation. Bou terse’s answer didn’t take 
long to come: in July he fired Miniata | 
Sital, the greatest friend of Cuba in his = 
government. 1 

Recent evaluations of the region mai ! 
in Washington and the Hague, andre ■ 
ceived in Brasilia, are not optimistic. Ac- : 
cording to them, Bouterse can accepts ( 
Brazilian aid, make some small gesture j 
of retribution and all the while keep cn | 
his eventual leftward route. Less pess ! 
mistic, Brazil is satisfied with the first > 
results and is betting on its own assess- j 
ment of Bouterse’s direction. i 

Carina Conde writes about Brazilian fit- \ 
eign policy for th e Jornal de Brasilia, 1 
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Manic in Manila and in Moscow 


Offers tor sale: 

MAJOR LAND AND COAL RESOURCE 
80,000 acres surface in the U.S A. 

800 MilfionTons Hiqh BTU Subbituminous Coal 
For information, wrfie: Vaughn Johnson 

Yellowstone Company 
Box 99 

Billings, Montana 59103 U.S.A. 


Strategic Planning and Management 
for Agribusiness 
April 23, 19M-1 - June I. iPK-4 

Six-week program for agribusiness and public sector managers 
Program includes: 

• forecasting supply and demand through t he year 2000 

• technological developments 

• competing in the internal ion at marketplace 

Strategic Planning and Management »f 
Human Resources 
July IB, 19K4 - August sM, liMM 

Six-week program for personnel or industrial rein lions 
specialists, general managers who must integrate the 
management of human resources with the strategic plans uf (heir 
organization and consul umts. Prugnim includes: 

• acquisition a ndderoiupment of h union resources 

• improvement of productivity 

■ computer applications to human resource iwiiiHKumenl 

Arthur D. Little Manage mem Kdiieahun Institute. Inc.. < M Kb is 
' the one place where career- oriented men imd women fmm all over 

■ the world recei ve practical training to prepare fur increased 
| responsibility in business and gim-rmncnt 

I'nmimplvleinfurnmtiim un miy of ilu-MKl progruiiisiiii-liiiiiii^ 
theclevon-mnnih Mnsti-r uf tii-li-nr* 1 in .Mu imgr nii-ui rfcgn'i- 

■ program write nr leli-xi 

Admissions Cimrdimitur 

Artful* If. Little Management Education Institute 
, 38(1 14 Acorn Park 

: Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 140 U 8. A. 
tele* No. 921438 

• Arthur 1). Little Management Education Institute, Inc,, 
fan subsidiary of Arthur D. Little, Inc., the international 
research, engineering and management consulting Arm. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ESCORT SERVICE 

NEW YORK 
CAUFORNIA 
and other U.S. cities 
212-765-7793 212-765-7794 
330 W. 56th St.. N.Y.C. 10019 

CHICAGO 

312-8610465 

PARIS 

and other European cities 
as well as other 
international countries 

Cali New York telephone 
number 

Multilingual escorts available to travel 
anywhere nationally or internationally. 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND 
BUSINESS CHECKS ACCEPTED 

This award-winning service has been 
featured as the top S most exclusive 
Escort Service by US & international 
news media Including radio and TV. 

Limousine and airport pickup is avail- 
able. 


COMPUTERS 

Appropriate microcomputer and termi- 
nal systems designed for government 
agencies, universities, and development 
projects. 

WE TRADE IN MICROCOMPUTERS. 

GENERAL SYSTEMS INC. 

10 MILK STREET, BOX 1234 
BOSTON, MASS. 02108 USA 
TELEX: 840-583-TEN-MILK-BSN 


i 

coed • college prep • grades 9 — 12, 
PG; 55 bdg./160day; 60-acre cam- 
pus, close to NY, Phils.; accredited; 
founded 1742; good record college 
placement, challenging academic 
program, supportive atmosphere ■ 
ESL program • tutoring ■ music • 
sports ‘arts* 
all faiths and nationalities 

MORAVIAN 

ACADEMY 

4313 Green Pond Rd. Bethlehem, Pa 
18017 

215/691-1600 


BANKING & INVESTMENT rift* 1 i 

tatives wanted. Good commission*, BL ; ; 
WP, 73 New Bond Street, London { 

j 

PREPARE YOURSELF FOR : | 
1984 OLYMPIC GAMES j 

BuyTownhousei in Los Argefe. J 
2 units available, 2 Bedroom/2 1/2 ; j 

room. Security building, Jocuza hm* . 
Close to oil major a Itrodiars. 

VAN NESSTOWNHOUSES 
600 S. Harvard Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90005 

(213)384-2121 : 

J 

Telex 677282 Coble RACAtCJo | 


TWO of the darkest and most daunting headline events 
r the year were the assassination of Filipino opposition 
leader Benigno Aquino at Manila Airport and the down- 
ing of the Korean Airlines passenger plane by a Soviet 
fighter while in Soviet airspace. 

The two, unrelated aa they are, trigger some common 

^FirsTall of us watching from different parts of the 
world know that we’re strolling in the dark, that our 
many questions about the whos, whys and wherefores 
will likely remain just that. 

In another sense, both episodes seem to signal that the 
human order as we know it has been chipped away at, 
that the rules of fair play among politicians and among 
nations have, in these cases, been overlooked if not 
ignored. 

Finally both tragedies were, it seems, induced by the 
emotion of fear more than anything else -the fear 
among certain factions in Manila about the return of a 
prodigal son, the fear among factions in Moscow of intru- 
;\m by anyone, innocent or otherwise. 

This emotion explains a lot. As a senior statesman of 
American journalism, James Reston, wrote in a recent 
column in the New York Times entitled "The Politics of 
Fear": "The chances are that we’ll never know who gave 
ihe orders in the Soviet Union to shoot down the Korean 
plane, but the guess here is that the motivation goes back 
into Russian history: the fear of invasion by Napolean 
and Hitler; the fear of being overwhelmed by the com- 
puter societies of the West and Japan; the fear of freedom; 
the fear of satellites in space and US reconnaissance 
planes snooping with electronic gadgets into Soviet stra- 
legic hideouts.,.,” 

Presentiments 
and Pandora's box 

•One striking factor of Aquino’s tidy assassination 
was how he seemed to anticipate it on the one hand and 
*» unafraid on the other. The charismatic Filipino 
spoke with this journalist, as he spoke with so many oth- 
ers, in the days before leaving his home of exile in Boston 
for Manila in August. He seemed completely at peace 
with himself and with what he had to do. He was fatalis- 
tic about what was to come, fully expecting house arrest 
or jail. But he certainly did not think that he was a 
marked man. 

He did not take the then-reported assassination threat 
loo seriously, assuming it was a story of convenience 
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One response to the downing of the Korean airliner: 


point, may very well open a Pandora's box of troubles.... 1 ’ 

What Arbatov and hia colleagues must reflect on now 
is that by not "agreeing to an exemption" in the case of 
the wandering Korean airliner, they have burst open 
Pandora’s box. 

What a difference 
a decade makes 

Ten years ago was the first major tremor of the oil 
shock. Fur the US and other industrialized countries, the 
Arab nations were in a moat enviable position, sitting on 
the InrgesL reserves nf oil in the world and successfully 
dictating the prices. 

The World Petroleum Congress that took place in Lon- 
don in Septcmlier revealed what n difference a decade 
makes. Theru is, the nil experts concluded, an abundance 
of nil today and this could hold true for the next ten years. 
Middle KiikUmu nations are pumping million bar- 
rels a day he low capacity, due tu reduced worldwide 
demand. 

The US, ns the largesL user (if oil in the world, lk?sL il- 
lustrates this turnaround. Due to the recession and con- 
servation measures, American total consumption is less 
today than it was in 1970. The latest industry figures in- 
dicate that America's top oil suppliers nrc not the Arab 
nations of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Bahrain, hut Mex- 
ico, Canada and Britain. Saudi Arabia now ranks tenth 
among America's outside oil suppliers. 


Reading, 


drawn by the government as a way to scare him off. "The 
President [Marcos! is a little rattled," I remember him 
saying to me. "He is sick now and out of sight for a few 
weeks, so he doesn’t want me to return at this time. But I 
trust him in certain ways. My old friend is one cool cat.” 
Aquino's bullet-proof vest and his presentiments of 
death apparently came as he got closer to home, judging 
from reports of journalists traveling with him. But days 
earlier when he was preparing to leave Boston he seemed 
to have no fear that a shot in the back by an unknown 
assailant, would end his life on the tarmac of Manila 
airport. 

• The Washington response to the Korean Airlines 
affair seemed almost as programmed as the Soviet mis- 
sile that brought the plane down. The alacrity with 
which President Reagan, Secretary of State Schultz and 
White House spokesman Larry Speakes weighed in and 
the rhetoric they unlimbered gave, in American football 
imagery, the distinct impression of "piling on" at the 
whistle. 

Conversely, of course, the Soviet response was a Wa- 
tergate style one of evasion and obfuscation, takings full 
week to own up to having shot the plane down and, as of 
this writing, scarcely expressing regret or remorse at the 
loss of 269 obviously innocent lives. 

• In the search for some logical explanation to the 
Soviet action and reaction, a new book entitled "The So- 
viet Viewpoint" provides exactly that. The book is a 
lengthy dialogue between Dutch journalist Willem Olt- 
mans and a prominent Soviet official, Georgi Arbatov, di- 
rector of the Institute ofthe United States and Canada in 
Moscow, who is known as one of Russia’s links with the 
West Arbatov illuminates dozens of important Soviet 
mindsets, includingon page 170ono regarding borders.lt 
comes in answer to an Oltmans query about four dis- 
puted islands on which Japan has an historic claim but 
which has been held by the Soviets since World War H 
The islands are located vory near where the ill-fated 

Korean plane went down. . t 

Asked about the dispute which lias long soured Soviet- 
Japan relations, Arbatov answers: "We see more in those 
two or four islands than little pieces of land. We believe 
that a territorial problem, no matter how small the piece 
in question, demands particularly cautious treatment ^.In 
the past, such problems have often enough caused inter- 
national conflicts and even ware. We have made great ef- 
foits to make recognition and inviolability of existing 
ft-ontiers a norm of modern international relatione and a 
basic pr inciple of detente. Therefore, agreeing to an ex- 
emption from this norm in any place, and even on a small 


writing and . . . 

Another auspicious meeting that was held in Septem- 
ber was the Fourth International Moscow Book Fair. 
Held every other year, this was, unlike previous ones, 
boycotted by many American publishers, not because of 
the dawning of the Korean airliner, but because of the 
muzzling of so many prominent Soviet writers— among 
them. Lev Kopelev, Anatoly Marchenko and Raiso 
Orlova. 

Another discouraging sign in the world of writing and 
literature has arisen from economic, not political, consid- 
erations. A recent study by UNESCO reveals that 150 
million persons around the globe learn to read each year, 
but two-thirds of these become ftmctionally illiterate be- 
cause there is little if anything available to read. 

The study was prepared by Robert Escarpit, a profes- 
sor of the National University of Gascogne in France, 
and published in the London-based New Inter national- 
ist. Escarpit uncovered the paucity of books written in 
Third World local languages. He cites Kenya, with 46 
books published in Swahili in 1976 compared to 121 in En- 
glish. Similarly, in 1978 Ghana had 29 new books in Afri- 
can languages out of a total of 251 new books published. 

"With so much of their book production in foreign lan- 
guages, there is little for the vast majority of people in 
poor countries to read once they leave school,” Escarpit 
concludes. 

Escarpit’s study comes at a time when reports from the 
American publishing industry indicate a true boom pe- 
riod. Indeed, industry sources project that no less than 
50,000 new titles will be published in the US in 1983 com- 
pared to 40,000 titles live years ago and 11,000 in 1970. 

Not surprisingly, Western book publishers and au- 
thors are able to overcome the challenge of television bet- 
ter than those in developing countries can contend with 
the pitfalls of poverty. 
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Forbes puts America’s 
business and financial leaders 

within your reach. 


• . j. : ^ 


It’s a fact. Once again the independent research 
firm of Erdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found that more of 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Represents- 
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ia/ 611 ? re e • k e s. .regularly than either Business tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 


Week or Fortune. 

Magazines read regularly by 
. corporate off leers In 800 of 


1983 

Cost per page 


America’s largest companies. 18 per thousand circulation. 


j FQRBE$ ',-..77.2% FORBB 

- / Business Busines 

fj Week - • 65.2 Week 

-Fortune . • 55.6 Fortune 

’ vV'>. ^Erdpaafid Morgan .Inc, 1982, 
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77.2% FORBES , $40.14 $2W3 

Business 

65.2 Week. 44.08 29.00 

55.6 ' Fortune . . • • ; 49.31 !' 32L45 


U.S, investment community. 

. j No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in U.S, newsstand circulation, 
And no wonder that in 1982, only four 
Other American magazines— all weeklies— 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
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litre is never a break from the barre 


Chris Gillard 


Scottish Ballet brings a special style 


By Vanessa 
Special to 

FOR THEIR major event of the. 
Royal Cultural Centre’s inaugural 
year British Council have brought 
to Amman the Scottish Ballet. The 
Centre has incorporated their visit 
into its programme of introducing 
ballet and its subsequent forms, to 
the public. The programme began 
with the Leningrad State ballet, 
ballet strictly long classical lines 
and will end with a forthcoming 
visit from a French company 
Tneatre de Silence which wifi 
show the more abstract limits of 
contemporary .dance. 

The Scottish Ballet feels that it falls 
between the two. It bases itself on the 
classical technique but stretches that 


Batrouini 

the Star 


technique to explore modern avenues 
of interpretation without being con- 
temporary in the accepted sense of 
the word. 

The Royal Cultural Centre are very 
pleased to receive the Scottish Ballet who 
have links with educational workshops 
and are committed to promoting ballet 
outside of their home town of Glasgow, 
where they Share the Theatre Royal with a 
resident Opera and Theatre Company. 
The company of fourty one members are 
very experienced in tourina small town 
venues around Scotland and England and 
in travelling abroad, something they do 
several weeks a year. 

Their Intimate and subtle " chamber’ 1 
ballets, which have been partly «te«eed by 
economics and space available while tour- 
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Muhammad Bolis’s exhibition 


of paintings by 
-Vi . 'Muhammad Bolis 
Tio^r n - . professional AS sod a- 

in Shmeisani oh.Satur- 

t 2 October. , r • 

■ hrt at Fide Arts Insti- 

but says .Ws artistic 


activity first started in Zicmist pri- 
sons. He says he used, to make draw- 
ings on the prison, walls using nails-. 

He has exhibited his work m Ger-; 
many on several occasions. And .in 
June this yeaf he held ane^bitlo* ^ 
the National Museuta of Modern Art 
•ip -Baghdad.; y.'. 


i no , make them an ideal choice for our I 
theatre here in Amman. The Centre’s 1 
director Nicholas James hopes that the I 
many young and enthusiastic Jordanian j 
ballet students will have the chance l 
through this visit to see what framework 
they are working within, to what physical 
standard they must aspire and what op- 
portunities lie ahead in the world of < 
ballet. To further this end. students have < 
been able to watch the professionals tak- i 
ing class this week as well as seeing them i 
perform in the evenings. (There is a final 
open class on Thursday 20 October at < 
3.00 p.m.) 

The Scottish Ballet, despite its name's 
implication of being a national company. 
isTn fact very international in reputation 
and in cast having gleaned its' principal 
dancers from all over the world. The com- .■ 
pany consists not only of Scottish and 
English performers but of Australian, Ja- 
panese, Italian and French. 

A fulltime ballet school in Strathclyde 
which became functional this year will 
supply future dancers but until the 
students have completed their five year 
training the company depends on gra- 
duated dancers who join as principals or 
work upwards through the ranks from the 
corps de ballet. 

. Choreographic style 

A particular identity Is not being forged 
therefore through the national origins of 
the dancers but through choretjgraphical 
style. Artistic director Peter Darrell, 
whose wide ranging career has taken him 
through most levels of the theatre prior to 
becoming a choreographer, lays great em- 
phasis on the dramatic essences of a piece 
as well as on Its visual appeal. He says the 
trend of the merging arts, of normally iso- 
’ lated fields borrowing freely from one 
another has helped revitalise the specia- 
lised arts opening up new horizons and 
veering them away from, staling repeti- 
■, tion. Peter Darrell's exposure to ail forms 
of theatre has helped his style and it is 
these influences that make the Scottish 
company unique. 

The company's repetdire, reflects -well 
balanced approach to; the. established 1 and t 
to the Innovative!. -Gordon Aitken, the 
assistant artistic director points out that 
novelty for its own sake Is not necessarily 
a good thing. The company therefore per-; 
forms mqlor romantic ballets such fcs 
' Giselle and Swan Lake as well as original, 

[ small- venue ballets on contemporary 
themes with elements foriegn to the ballet 
mould- - . 

; The programme they have, brought to 
Amman Is representative of the work they 
do at homer ’ • . . 

j ‘ ‘ Five Ruckert Songs” . accompanied by 

piano and voice. Is structured in a eon- 
temporary. vain and studies the spiritual 
m^iiratidn of a woman disenchanted with 


life, while “ Vespri', although a recent 
ballet, is purely classical. “Three Dances 
to Japanese Music" uses devices of Ja- 
panese theatre, “Belong" is a more tradi- 
tional Pas de Deux. 

Life of struggle 

Behind the effortless movement we see 
on stage are many yeaik of hard work and 
of emotional and physical strain. The 
struggle to become a dancer continues as 
she or he fights for a career and sLatus 
while having to sustain and extend physi- 
cal abilities through training and practice. 

Chris Gillard, an Australian who has 
been with the company for five years, be- 
gan dancing at the age of seven. He had to 
grapple with many social prejudices when , 
he asked to switch from the Highland 
.Fling classes he was taking to the less ac- 
ceptable serious ballet training in his na- . 
live Queensland. Perseverance and dedi- 
cation buoyed him through the early ha- 
zardous years when many young dnacers' 
enthusiasms trails off and they give up, 
an d by the age of sixteen, Chris was solo- 
ing with a provincial company. 

A taste for performance prompted him 
to leave tue national ballet school in Syd- 
ney and seek a career else where. Far 
from home and family.he was louring Eu- 
rope at the age of eighteen. He 
says that; touring can be exciting and 
interesting but 11 is also an exhausting 
business. Heavy performing and social 
schedules can over- tax the dancer men- 
tally and physically and he must be young 
and fit to meet the demands. 

A holiday which is relaxation for us caii 
be a disaster for. a young dancer who 
would have to train three to five months 
afterwards to recover the. sharpness of his 

e hysical technique, sp there is never, a 
reak from- the barre or theatre. A dancer 
must practise daily and the Scottish Ballet 
is no exception, they begin their workouis ,i 
at ten every morning and continue with 
short breaks till IHre ip the afternoon. 

And the rewards?' Nothing is guaran- 
teed. A' dancer despite his heavy invest- 
ment of time and personal sacrifice may 
never reach (he dizzy heights of solo per- 
forming dancers afttfr. passing tiudi- .. 
, lions musl through the hierachy of a com-., 
pany frOih corps de. ballet to soloist and 
must face the dlsapjioiniment: of stalling 
' qt lower levels'. - - •"/. ■ - • • . ■[ 

Even for (hose who attain solo careers ; 

• the future Is fraught with insecurity. Th&y 
Work against time and thclr own bodies 
which with age becomiC; felucfapt to 
undergo the exte qsi Ve and tortuous practi- 
. Old workouts. • • . 

>• Chris, Gillard. at twenty four, knows 
r that Ms physical peak has been reached 
and that at the most he has another ten 
f years of dancing.' But until that time, 
dancing is his life and, despite its difficul-. 

I ties, he wouldn’t have things any other 
i< way. ’ . • . ' 
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The value of struggle 


By Ahmad Al-Ananl 


Sjieciul to 

EXCELLENCE OF human calibre is 
usually the lot of those deprived of 
distinctive material privilege. The old 
Spartans considered the quality of 
their warriors as more important than 
fortified walls. 

Arab poetical legacy contains many 
lines making the same assertion. 1 ' Wc 
will make up for the shortness of oar 
swords by the length of our strides?", a 
pool boasts. Another says “If man's at- 
tire is not polluted by shame let him wear 
whatever clothes he could find." 

As a matter of fact it is like I luit every- 
where in the world; the best Mrugglers are 
those endowed with the least resources, 
liven in 1 ho world of children, give a hoy 
more Ilian he expects or needs and see 
bow lie lie comes spoiled. [ always rc mem- 
ber the witty sayings I heard in North 
Yemen. Coinnieiiling oil oil wealth in 
other countries a young in.ui said. I hope 
liwd lie vc i allows us oil wells. Who would 









Our boys and girls alike must be brought 
up as true fighters. 
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sell Ins quality to struggle and survive for 
Godscnt wealth?. “The best image of my 
country", he went on. "is that by hard 
work we will bring about progress, in the 
way a woman gives birth to a new child 
amid scenes of smiles and tears". 

live rsi nee. the image of the future Jor- 
dan has shaken in my mind whenever 
fresh talks arc circulated abouL the possi- 
bilities of oil discoveries incur country. It 
is not by goad luck that we can build up 
•Jordan as a bulwork in the face of the ex- 
pansionist plans of Zionists: nor would we 
bo happy if Jordan should aspire to the 
position of a pioneer country in the Isla- 
mic world if the elements of that success 
are noi obtained by otir own sweat and 
blood. 

As defenders of the faith and survival 
of our race in the face of the powers of 
evil represented by Zionism and Colonial- 
ism. we are entitled to receive and accept 
such assistance as our brethren may offer 
lor the common tuiise. hut such help shall 
never Iv a justification lor the mitigation 
of our determination to defend our home- 
l.mii and stand hy our usurped rights uni- 
fied as one man. 

What must concern u.s before any other 
element of our defence is the calibre of 
our |»eople; the enthusiasm they display lo 
light for the preservation of our race, our' 
culture arid our rights. 

I fence it is that every good citizen in 
our country should resist luxury und all 
similar factors of disintegration. 

Just as the Spartans, Prussians and 
other communities in history facing con- 
stant danger we hnvc to maintain a spirit 
of readiness to meet death in the face. 

Our boys and girls alike should be 
brought up aS true fighters able to cope 
with all climates and all circumstances. 

It is not only the duty of the state.but 
also of the people to make sure that our 
children are brought up with the spirit of 
the early Muslim “Mujahideen" with no 
aspiration dearer to them than death for 
Allah's sake in defence of our land, cul- 
ture and future. In Jordan let life be for 
only those who will stand like men and die 
martyrs for the holiest cause. 


Love at the top is 
not so smooth 


By Christine Doyle 

WHEN LOVE blooms between top ex- 
ecutives in the same company, you 
might imagine this to be a perfectly 
harmonious meeting of two minds, 
not to mention bank balances. 

But you would be wrong. According to 
the Harvard Business Review, dalliance ai 
the top. however genuine, is ' ‘ dangerous 
because it challenges — and can break 
down — the organisational structure." 

In this months* issue, senior editor 
Eliza Collins concludes after analysing 
four corporate love matches (hat, far 
from casting a rosy glow in the board- 
room, ' * managers and lovers' * lead to 
hostility and conflict of interest. 

Subordinates and colleagues are anxious 
that the couples* judgments will be 
blinded by love, and that the inevitable 
pillow talk will upset the careers of oth- 
ers, in the company. 

' As suspicion mounts, useful and infor- 
1 met channels or communication start to 
dry up. Moreover, some colleagues are 
jealous and feel (hat in some way (heir 
own sexuality Is on trial: others regard the 
affair as sexually seamy, a threat to the 
soda! order, especially if one or other or 
the partners is already married. 

Id effect Such couples form a love 
-power coalition thut threatens colleag- 
ues. The couple wilt also find it hard lo 
confront each other when required. 

Oollinf solution is harsh but inescap- 
able: 'Persuade the, couple that either the 
person ieasr essential to the .company 
goes, or both go. * 

As the least valuable person;' in terms 
of rank, will probably be the woman, this 
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answer, she says, is likely to be 'a sexist 
one.' If both lovers are equal in rank, the 
man should leave to save the company 
from accusations of sexism. 

If the male executive insists on going, 
even though senior to the woman, the fe- 
male may become an outcast, be blamed 
for the loss of a valuable male and lose 
her own status. IT both slay, the arfair 
will probably fizzle, but the woman is 
likely lo find herself cut out of power, and 
forced to leave eventually If she wishes to 
save her career. 

Collins maintains that the most senior 
managers cannot afford to ignore execu- 
tive romances and must develop policies 
and skills to enable them to intervene 
early and deal with ' messy human prob- 
lems as compassionately as possible. She 
advises them to * help the ousted executive 
to find a new and perhaps belter job.' 

However. IF the orrair is purely sexual 
and transitory, the manager may reason- 
ably assume that the executives will 'tire 
of the romp.' An early word or warning 
with the senior member of the pair should 
be enough to stop it. 

A sexual ping, she appears to suggest 
is tolerable just as it always has been with 
those lower in the pecking order in the 
typing pool. (Even there, however a wo- ; 
man might find herself without a job if 
Lhings get out of hand. ) 

Not surprisingly, Collins’ remedies for 
the mossy human problems introduced by 
the arrival of women at the top do aot rind 
favour with everyone. Feminists are an- 
gTy that! she appears to support a double 
standard Lhat sanctions sexual sprees but 
cqnnot stomach The Real Thing, 

( Observer News' Service) 



Zawwad Mu.sharbash tells his story to reporter Salim al-Ma'anl 

Man regains sight after 
a lifetime of blindness 


By Salim al 

Special to 

A JORDANIAN citizen, Zawwad Mu- 
sharbash. has regained his sight after 
42 years of blindness. 

Mr. Musharbush told his story this 
week. "I was walking through the main 
street in Amman' in 1941 to buy some 
cloth for my wife Umm Ziyad. As I was* 
coming out of a store, I bumped into a 
brass kettle used to prepare Arabian cof- 
fee and hurt my right eye which started 
bleeding. 

* The same day I was admitted to the only 
hospital in Amman where they operated 
on my injured eye. A few days later I dis- 
covered that I could not open my right ey- 
elid and I was told that ] lost my vision for 
good. 

"When my sight in my left eye started 
to faulter in 1977 \ checked with doctors 
and was informed by a specialist that I 
woifld lose my vision completely within a 
short while. I, was scared at this prospect 
and thought about going to Australia 
where my daughter is living with her hus- 
band. 

"In March this year I left for Sydney 
with my wife and arrived there after 28 
hours flying. In Sydney I went to a ho- 
spital where to my surprise, the doctor 
started to examine my right eye which I 
thought was hopeless. I tried to explain 
the state or my right eye to him but he 
refused to listen and told me '[ am the 
doctor, not you!* 

‘ ' 1 was then referred to two female doc- 
tors who carried out comprehensive tests 
and referred me to three other doctors. 
Finally all the doctors met under Dr. 



From 


Mukhtar Zawad Musharbash and the Musharbash clan i 1 * . 
dan, with hearts full of love and Joy, express their gratltu 0 f 
the distinguished medical accomplishment, and g cne *°* Li 
the renowned Dr. A.W. Wechsler, of the Opthalmic hospn*" 
Sydney. 

We have joy in extending heartwarm felicitations to him, 
colleagues and all nurses of the hospital. 

We would like to thank all those who extended their ass 
ta nee or visited me. A bouquet of Roses to the official 8 
Australian government and to all Jordanian expatriates. 

May God bless you all — ' Amen! 


-Ma’anl 

the Star 

Alfred Wisher and they decided to try and 
treat my right eye. 

“The treatment started on the 2 nd vf 
April and continued until early July a 
which time I felt able to open myeye-litb 
Everything looked fine inside myeyeev 
cept for the old scar from the original in- 
jury. 1 was then given further treatment 
until the 1 3lh of June during and com 
prehensive laboratory tests were made At 
this point the doctors decided to operate 
on my eye. 

“Two days after the operation, the 
bandage was removed and two days later 
they took me to the clinic where Dr. wi- 
sher prescribed special gl^ 5 ' 5 
for my right eye and placed J 
bandage on the left eye. He tnen 
asked me to turn my face upwards and 
asked me what 1 could see. 1 said 
see light’. He then asked me to loos rot- 
ward and asked me the same 4 U * S |‘° 
which I answered * 1 can see you. » » 
am I wearing' he asked? ‘A while iw 
and a black jacket.* I said. 

' 'The doctor cried with joy The opera- 
tion has succeeded!’ 

' ' I have now been told I can have my 
left eye operated on after six months ai 
which I’ll be able to see well. 

* ' I cannot describe my happiness. 
Mr. Musharbash, because no one “ 
could feel what I feel except one whoi 
his vision. 

His wife Umm Ziyad says "I never 
hope and I have great faith hc 

husband is a man of bene vole n e » ^ 
did a lot of good to others. He ne 
spaired. " _ 








Casey and students at the Haya Arts Centre 


Movement is blessed’ 


IN ARABIC there is a saying 
‘Al Harika Banka" — 
movement is blessed. It cap- 
tures neatly the life of Casey 
Slangl, dance teacher at the 
Haya Arts Centre. 

Casey cannot remember a time 
«1ien her life has not been taken 
up with dance and theatre — nor 
a time when she didn't have just 
a little more lo do than time to do 
it in! 

Her mother sent her ofr to 
dance class when she was four; 
hit Casey doesn't actually 
remember her early lessons. She 
»ys they were somehow “al- 
ways there." By the time she 
** seven she was at dance 
Kbool in her home town of Ot- 
|“owa. Iowa, to learn not just 
toilet but tap, jazz, point and 
acrobatics. When she was 10 
ffrtuastics was added to the list. 

Al 15 she was managing nine 
tours of dance class each week 
tod demonstrating for students 
m less advanced classes. 

Until this time dance was defl- 
Qitely the dominant force in her 
If- 7 especially jazz dance, for 
wiich she says she always had a 
pectal feeling. Then the drama 
UjI at her high school of- 
lered her a role in a play, * 'The 
^Who Came To Dinner", 
er * learl W® 8 lost to the 
theatre. 

Changing emphasis 

Gradually, at high school and 
rtf/ at Smith College, Massa- 
2 ® setts and the University of 
innesota iu Minneapolis, she 
J* n 10 widen her range in both 
. ,f lre a °d dance. She tackled 
riirlH?-’ dance - choreography. 
a Jf a tln S and. when the need 
, ^slumes. publicity and 
ythmg else that came along. 

ii,?* ey / ee k that she was mov- 
"8 instinctively from being a 
cW fmer lo tetttg a director and 
& 8ra r pher - She “ked the 

hfea, 5 B te J ns invo,ved in a11 
iafSi ° r ashow rather than te- 

role Jr 6 i led into th e narrower 

"ahh u* hy. nature an organiser, 
likes ' fts she calls it, and 

“on on s Vage. COntro1 of the flC - 

ind againl? f °r choreo « raphy 
sainsi performing came 

^Pciober 1983 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Stuff Writer 

with her move From Smith col- 
lege lo Minneapolis. At Smith 
she had been enrolled in the 
dance programme but al Minnea- 
polis she moved to the theatre 
department. 

Of course just working for a 
college degree was never enough 
to keep Casey busy. She regu- 
larly choreographed for small 
theatre companies outside the 
university and kept up a regular 
teaching schedule as well. 

For two years she worked for a 
new children's theatre and when 
she graduated she joined them 
on a full-time basis, choreo- 
graphing and directing one pro- 
duction. When she resigned 
from the theatre Casey found 
herself without a project in 
hand, and with time to spare for 
the first time she could remem- 
ber. 

New scene 

The novelty of it quickly wore 
off and when Nabll Sawalha of 
the Haya Centre invited her to 
come to Jordan last year she was 
happy try a new country and a 
new cultural scene. 

When she arrived at the Haya 
Centre her programme was nex- 
ible, and she has gradually deve- 
loped it according to the needs or 
her students. She began with a 
small programme of tsvo ballet 
classes, one exercise class and 
some modern dance Tlus has 
now grown to , three J *" el 
classes, modern dance for lee 
nagers and adults, exercise and 
tap classes. 

She feels it is important conti- 
nually to extend the range T a , nd 
depth of her programme. I ms 
year she will give simple exam - 
nations for her ballet sLudents 
and they will present a s,nal1 P*J‘ 
blic performance. She says this 
encourages the children lo be 
more disciplined and commuted, 
and gives them the satisfaction 
of definite "results . She is 
also planning to ask some her 

more advanced st u dents to s tar 

demonstrating — ff m f v ^ r f e nce 
says was a valuable experience 
for her as a young student. 

What future does she s see for 
dance in Jordan? That, says 
Casey, depends on what the Jor 
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Joyce Abix Jflssair 


daniuns themselves want. Most 
or her students at the Haya Cen- 
tre. adults and children, arc Jor- 
danian and ultimately they will 
decide. Casey says her concern 
is that if there is a programme it 
should be done well by properly 
trained teachers. 

She sees no reason why some 
form of traditional Arab dance 
could not be incorporated in a 
general dance programme as well 
— either Just for the personal sa- 
tisfaction of the students or with 
a long-term view to forming a 
dance company combining wes- 
tern and Arab dance. She feels 
this is the logical outcome of the 
dual culture she sees developing 
here. 

Musical 

And in her time in Jordan, or 
course Casey's need to be just a 
little loo busy, has continued. In 
response lo many requests she is 
now teaching dance classes at 
some of Amman’s private 
schools and. once again, she has 
a major project under way. In co- 
operation with the newly- 
formed Royal Theatre Group. 
Casey and musicians Vanessa 
Batrouni and Khalid Dajaui are 
planning to stage the American 
musical “You're a Good Man 
Charlie Brown" at the Royal Cul- 
tural Centre. 

The musical is based on the 
much- loved Peanuts cartoons 
and Casey says its lively humour 
should appeal to children and 
adults alike. As the characters 
arc so familiar and the language 
is straightforward, the show 
should be accessible even to 
those whose first language is nul 
English. 

Production is not due until 
March but auditions are being 
held ul the Royal Cultural Centre 
on 25 October from 4-6 p.ni. 
and from 7-9 p. in. (choose your 
time). 

Before formal rehearsals be- 
gin. Casey. Vanessa and Khaliu 
will* be running a special work- 
shop to train cast members in 
voice production, singing and 
movement. The workshop, 
which is free, will also be open 
to non cast members. 

After that venture. who 
knows? 


Snow 


ALTHOUGH there are still n few worm days left on the calendar 
we are Inevitably headed towards winter. This reminds me of last 
winter, one of the coldest that people could remember. We had 
low temperatures and six snuw storms at the very epd of the 
season Just when wc were waiting for -spring. And they were 

properfailscomparcdtotlicllglit dustings orflukcsweusually get 

once or twice among the ruins. 

I wus walling for another because of the poetic Implications. 
Then 1 could hnvcrcfrred tut he. leason as the "win ter oft lie seven 
snows", with three "n" sounds, three ,, s , 'es multi “w"nt the 
start mid lliiish. the phrase doesn't w, irk with the word “six". 
The weather failed to oblige me. 

We have ii in n her iTiunce approaching soon so miiyhc wc can 
I uiik forward lo snowfalls, making snowmen ami having 
snow hull fights while we are coni IVul ably hn mtl ed up iiumr winter 
clothes. When we t Ire oft licsc game sand gel cold wc can? go buck 
into our warm houses und relax. 

However there are many others who arc not anticipating the 
coming cold season with any pleasure, in fact they lire probably 
dreading It because they haven 'l the warm clothing and healing 
sources dial tuke the bitterness out ol'lhe winter. For them Ills a 
matter of facing n trying ordeal. It means cold Feel and toes that 
swell und i urn purple because there Is not enough warmth In the 
blood circulating through them, and sharp ncedle-Wke pains th- 
rough them when they are warmed. 

It means catching the flu or a cold nndnot being able toshake it 
off, orinhcyean.ofcatchlngonolherjust iissoon.lt means being 
lethargic because the energy derived From food consumed must be 
used by the body to maintain sufficient heat levels to survive. 

Ifthcrc is a heater In the house. It means staying Indoors as 
much as possible tokeep warm, unless the sun Is shilling and there 
is no wind. 

And saddest oT all, after some of the coldest days, the fire 
brigade or the civil defence teams will be called to a neighbour- 
hood to open a house that is suspiciously quiet. And they will 
find, as happens at least once or twice every winter, that the Fa- 
mily are inside, lying silently In their beds In one room, around the 
single source of heat - a primus or kerosene burner — with the 
windows closed. During the night this burning (lame has con- 
sumed all the oxygen In Die room and suflbc at I ng everyone there 
In their sleep. 

You and 1 can’t stop the winter from being cold but we gan 
help others In a small way by sorting through the wlnterclothes 
that we do have. Anything that weare not going to use ourselves 
can be given to less fortunate people to help them keep warm- 
sweaters, shirts, vests and underwear, stocking sand shoes that 
can still be worn, and blankets. 

There are several homes for old people and the homeless that 
can use these Items. There are charity organisations and or- 
phanages that care for the less fortunates. They could use these 
Items for their charges ordlstrlbutethem wherethey are needed. 
Ask about them and give them a call. Or another way Is to neatly 
fold the clothing and place It in aclean plastic bag .This can beleft 
beside the dustbin where collectors can take them to be given to 
low income families. 


Would you believe it? 

SUMITOMO METAL Industries, a major Japanese crude steel pro- 
ducer. Is crawling towards economic recovery by going Into the business 
or edible mud snails, a company spokesman snld. 

Sad a yuki Yamumoio said employees at the Knkura Furnace Factory 
In southwest Japan caine up with the Idea to cultivate snails to keep 
workers busy with the recess I on-liit pan! operating al only hair Its 
iinnunl capacity of 2.7m ions. 

AWAKENED BY noises, a uln mechanic Willy Thomsen look’d out of 
the window and saw a drherlrss. burning car roll away from his house 
and into an open field. 

A posl mortem of Ihe hurncdoul wreck led him lolhe conclusion Unit 
the vehicle caught nre because of a short circuit In lls electric system. 
Bui Ihe same short circuit apparently activated ihe starter, and the ear 
rolled off. 

Villa For Rent 

Consisting of three bedrooms, two large sa- 
lons, with dining room, two kitchens, two 
bathrooms and laundry room with garage, 
wide yards, a garden, a telephone, and central 
heating. 

Location! University of Jordan Estate. 

Please call tel- 845423 and84J322 
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ITS NO SHIRK! liiiit the world is run by a group of small, 
specialised. highly- exclusive conspiracies, whose members 
have immense powers u> arrange events and make sure 
everything turns out the vs ay (hey want. 

Practically every month, more revelations of litis overarch- 
ing umler ground are published; more of the facts become 
known, and Ihc-ii wicked plo's are revealed. Among recent 
well-known examples ol the esoteric aims achieved by their 
nefarious machinations include (lie victory of an Australian 
sailboat in a famous y.u-hl nice (obviously rigged since any 
true honest Australian would sail upside-down and sink); the 
new fashion trend towards miniskirts in Paris, and the uncx- 
[x'cled jihI therefore mysieiious success of the opening and 
operations of the Queen Alia Airport. 

All these events have certainly been brought uIkuiI by un- 
scrupulous manipulators using their arcane powers for their 
own ends. It is not always clear vvhut those ends are: but (he 
very fuel of such strange hapitcnings must mean that 
someone is behind it id). 

The first such conspiracy, apparent ly, was ulready in op- 
eration several billion years ago. when molecules begun link- 
ing together as the basis of what later became known as life. 
Hie odds against this happening spontaneously arc so large 
that there must have been some outside intervention. The 
cigar-smoking tycoons who were responsible for that move 
may now be regretting the course ihnl events have taken — ■ 
unless their purposes arc even more mysterious than one can 
imagine. 

I have been able to deduce tire workings or some additional 
cliques by careful observation of the apparently random 
events of everyday life. These events are so subtly controlled 
that one can oficn find '‘innocent" or natural explanations 
for them; but to (hose who know, (hey arc known. 

Among l lie groups operating behind the scenes arc the con- 
spiracy to make sure that everyone oversleeps — obviously 
responsible for much of (he disorder that reigns in offices in 
the early morning — and the No- Chicken Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, which succeeded for a long period last 

summer in making sure there was no poultry 

available in Amman. Also active are the Anti- Dustman's 
League — which kidnaps ihci city's rubbish collectors and 
locks them up in an undisclosed location for weeks on end 
while the refuse piles up — and the Pothole People, who steal 
out in the dead of night to. excavate the city’s streets. 

All of this may not be news to many. But what is new is that 
Uie leaders of all these conspiracies are now in the midst of 
negotiations to link up and co-operate in one big superconspi- 
racy Ibat wilt control the course of events the world over. 
This Committee to Rule Everything will be the single most 
important factor of everyone's life in the future. 

But what will that really mean? What will life be like under 
CORE, as the new grouping is to be called? I believe that once 
the coal i Lion is completed we will all come to know a form or 
Life that we have never before experienced — freedom to do 
as we please. Everyone is a member or one group or another, 
formed for some specific purpose. When they’re all com- 
bined, we'll all be members of the super- group. Conspiracy 
will not exist. What a bore. 


Ballet i 

The British Connell presents The Scottish Ballet 
Thursday 20 October to Sunday 22 October at 8.00 pm at the 
Royal Cultural Centre 

Exhibitions 

The French Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Omar Shahvmn 
Continues until Monday 24 October 

The Anura Hotel presents un exhibition of photographs by 
Captain Areslan Ramadan (rcl'd) entitled “The Jordanian 
Desert’ * 

Continues unLit Saturday 22 October 

The Amman Marriott Hotel presents an exhibition of repro- 
ductions or 1 9 th century Arab scenes 
Thursday 20 October until Monday 31 October. 

The Alla Gallery presents an exhibition of paintings by Gae- 
tano Fabrls 

Thursday 20 October for one week. 

The Holiday Inn presents an exhibition of paintings by Adnan 
Al-KIelou Saturday 22 October until Tuesday 1 November. 
The Goethe Institute presents 32 drawings or Amman and 
Jordan by German artist Briggi Flade 

Monday 24 October until Sunday 30 October at the Regency 
Palace Hold 

The British Connell presents “Concerning Buildings* * an ex- 
hibition on the conservation of historic buildings in Lhe Un- 
ited Kingdom 

Sund&y 23 October unlil Monday 10 November at the British 
Council “The Rakes frogress,” an exhibition of prints by 
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LOST IN THOUGHT: His Royal Highness Prince Ru'd and Egyptian team leader Fouad 
Sayyed arc absorbed in the world of knights and pawns at the opening round or this 
week's Egyptian- Jordanian chess competition ( For further details see Sports page) 
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introducing the younger generation to the world of the desert: 
Captain Ramadan with granddaughter Sally. 


• An exhibition of desert photo- 
graphs by Captain Areslan Rama- 
dan (ret'd) opened to an en- 
thusiastic reception on Saturday 
evening. 

Speaker of the Senate Batyat 
Talhoonl, Director of Totfrism 
Michael Uirmirneh and Major 
of Amman Abdel Raonf Rawa fa- 
deb were all there to offer their 
congratulations. 

Noted academic Dr Irfan Ka- 
war Shahid and his wife Mary 


had taken time off from the Bjjad 
AJ-Sham conference to see re- 
minders of the desert scene, so 
very different from Georgetown 
University in Washington where 
Dr Shahid is Professor of Arabic 
Literature. 


One photograph, entitled 
"Barley Spikes" caught special 
altention of Dr David McCrecry 
of ACOR, who was at the exhibi- 
tion with ACOR Annual Profess- 


Hogarth and Hockney continues until Saturday 22 October at 
the Royal Cultural Centre. 

Auditions 

Auditions for the musical “Yon’™ . « . .. _ 

Brown” will be held at the * f*°? d Man Charlie 

tober, at‘4-6 pm OR 7-9 pm 0yal Cu,lUraI Centre on 25 Oc- 

•r. _ . _ Films 

mo m , Presents “Wasser Fuer Canltoga” a 

£ Hilde Se5Sak ’ Pet6r Voss 
Wednesday 26 October at 8.00 pm. 

Au £ 0 ? l8 " Bl Rc * loMl (Tel: 433 19) presents two 
d ? MondB ” > starring Philippe 
Noiret. Claude Rich and Francoise Dorleac 

Thursday 20 October at 8.30 pm 

ftffutoE! J ’ ll ’ tl ” Starri " 8 ADnabell °' Gorges Rigaud and 
Tuesday 25 October at 8.30 pm 

tk * , n Lectures 

6 " 1 Cen, - r > "• c ' 

Mondays and Wednesdays at 6. 30 pm. 


or Dr Prescott Wllltyms and hn i 
wife Jane. i 

Artist Fouad Mlml who 
just returned from a Four month' 
stay in Turkey and West On- 
many managed a visit prior to 
taking off on another trip. Fowl 
was invited to visit Germany i' 1 
meet German artists and to fami- 
liarize himself with the contem- 
porary art scene there. 

He now has a similar inviu- 
tion from the Swedish govern 
me nt. On 24 October he will 
leave for a short visit to Sweden 
to meet artists, visit galled 
and generally soak up the ui 
scene. 

• Pakistani Ambassador Ihui 

Rasheed and Mrs Rasbeed gaw-» 
dinner party on Thursday ana it 
was definitely a lanut' 

affair". 

Guests of honour were Pakis- 
tani Minister of industries . 
Halil Baksh Sumru and Mi 
Sumru. They were in Cairo W 
conference and took the oppo 
(unity to visit son Zubelr #to' 
working with Citibank in Jor 
And the hosts' own son Asiq j"* 
mad, their dau|h ,f '- 
-in-law and 
Sajad, who are on a private usu 
lo Amman, were also there. 

Rounding out the P ar J,)’ ^ 
Minister of Industry andTr» 
Walid Asfour, Pakistani Deg* 
Attache Colonel Waheed^W 
Bhatty and his wife TW**. 
Vlr and Mrs Ibrahim Nwrl 
Reuters. 

• Down at the British 

Sunday evenmg Britis ^ his 
representative David io 

wife Margot gagg 0 .^Jaiioiu 1 
introduce the very 111 
Scottish Ballet to Arnmaiv 

Company J n * na ®5[ . 2 ? p« [ 
Pringle said TMrfJ ’ d , n *rt 
cent of the compa y r(J i 
are actually 
come from all . J; 

“WSr&Sfi 

- 

Itaiy. l ^rfoai 

Determined to 8 c f th ! he group 

of their short visit. J Ain . 
took off to visit downw g Bnd 
man on Sunday ^ d (ht) 
dancer Catherine 1 E e JL sC j B atind 

found It altogether la* ^ ^ 

It seems they mjJJJJJ cs pccUjJ 
quite a stir theiwejvos 
when they staged n 
pantomime outside a ca* 
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llaiT.i h'seileh sent this beautiful picture io Slur Kids. Haifa is in the third prcpuraloiy 
class and attends Al-Juwaidah Goverumetil School. VourStur Kids T-shirt is on the way 


Happiness in giving {%0t 


Ail American great hmioiired mvl in tin aggressive mood. 

Owls fly silently! 

THK owl. Is tic scribed sij. “a large- bended, small- faced. 
Iiuuk- beaked, large- cvril, soft- pin Hinged, auclurual bird i»f 
prvv." We might add tu this that II Is a blid wlm.se cry we 
hear at night time from some dilapidated houses or bam or 
Irees. 

The most Important thing to n- member Is (lie food upon 

which this bird lives. To gft t^ 1 * 1 H needs Its I keel 

beak and Its large eyes in front, which can look down in the 
dark and sec things we should miss. The owl feeds entirely 
on llviug creatures such as rats and mice and birds and 
snails; and to find them it goes out at night. 

Bui Imagine this big bird with wings which made a loud 
flapping noise. All the rats and mice, and even the snails, 
would gel a warning that It was coming, and would hide or 
escape. The owl Is able, however, to move silently because 
Its feathers arc sufl and light, and so constructed that (he 
air cannot “whistle 1 ’ through them as In other birds that 
hunt by day. 


By Ham^ao AJ-HaJ 

\ 

ATEN-yearold boy, who did not want \ was moved by the old man's plight, 
logo to school one day. was forced by j He jumped onto the road and held the 
his mother to do so. / old man’s hand and led him away 

„ , _ front danger. The old man thanked 

Unwillingly, the boy left home. On thc and a j s0 blessed him for his 
ms way, he saw a blind old man who kindness 

was having difficulty in getting on his ’ , . . . 

fight way. The old man was standing When the boy reached school, lie 
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was having difficulty in getting on his 

right way. The old man was standing - — , . . , A . . . 

in the middle of a busy road. Drivers told his mates who congratulated him 
plying lhe road, became impalienl on his gesture. Back home, ms par- 
and blew their horns continuously to enls also praised him lor nis Kina- 
gel lhe blind old man off the road. ness. 

None of them was kind enough to FjSfVvlSf erirlier'lhan e?er'to l!eip 
come out of his car to lead the old school even earlier ^n ewrto nc p 

“an away. Neither were the passers anybody who might lx. in need on his 

VI- When thc boy saw the scene, he way to school. 
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Send your pictures, stories and jokes to: Star Kids, Jerusalem 
Star, P.O. Box 591, Amman. Children whose material is -pu- 
blished will receive a Jerusalem StarT-shirt, so don't forget to put 
your iianiCt age, school, P.O. Box number and size (smaH,. me- 
dium or large). : ‘ 
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W0KRYIN6 IS SIMPLY A 
WASTE OF TIME* 
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YOU CANT WORRY 
ABOUT THE FUTURE, 
CHARLIE BROWN.. . 


YOU CAN T WORRY ABOUT NEXT YEAR 
OR NEXT MONTH, OR NEXT WEEK OR 
.EVEN TOMORROW, FOR THAT MATTER . 


AND YOU CERTAINLY SHOULDN'T WORRY 
ABOUT THE PAST.. WHATS DONE IS DONE,,. 


W doctor 
« s(wl 


THF DOCTOR 


THE 00 CToQ 


[IF YOU HAVE TO WORRY, ' 
l YOU SHOULD WORRY ABOUT 
(\THIS VERY MOMENT^/ 


THIS MOMENT? 
WHY THIS MOMENT? 


MEAPIN6 THIS WAY 


tu£ oacroa 


THE doctor 
IS 


^gwagp. wi&aoiw 
n * starts rom&AKun 


by Edgar Rice Burroughs 
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Save Tar. if 


AAliMAf-. (Slar) Hu- IV.it f i lull, t h i' 
■'illy nntinil/i'il I'tcling ■.'lull in .Wtliui 
ri>ii:i]* i .r unlvss It i.\ s.m*il f i > 11111 - 
I'hilli. ilk- -Shll k:iriu a il tills in :i ll lnh-r 
kii'ii *> 1 1 1, lilt- pri slili-nl nf I ll«- dull Ail. 
JIIkkI Sihji, klin is uUn llu- n . 1 1 Ion ;i I iyrl- 
i 11 k much. 

I in llliii u llllli- our n yea r mj'ii, tin- rink 
has nmi ?l) irnpiiii-s — almost all rirliiij.' 
ruiink-llllniK in tin- lOlilitn. Hut the liojks 
and ainliilioiK i»F I hr fnumUis uml dial of 
(hr <' 1111)11 inslir members »f I hr club are 
In-Ins ilasliid hr 1*1 1 use, dir club lias im 
spoil surs. 

Unlike tin- oilier .s|ior( — tabic trinil.s. 
r«Mi(liall, li 11 ud bul I. Hilivylmll, sni mining 
i'K.. (lie Inrlf Club has im recognized 
sponsors ur financiers. This situation has 
pul thr club lu a serious financial predi- 
cament, The club Is now li a him l run ^ ami 
ca limit no on with Its programmes. 

Mr. Jihad Saqr died 1111 instance where 
Ihv club is being ejected from a building it 
rented for Ils ut'liilllcs because It canned 
pay llie rent. The dull has no bicycles of 
Its iimii. It cauiiot even afford In purchase 
spare parts to repair the few ones owned 
bv members and which urc used Tor club 
activities. 

More pathetic Is Ihv story nf a set nf 
Jerseys the club Intends to buy from j (ali- 
tor training during winter. Jliiad said the 
jerseys ure ready for delivery, bul because 
the eluli has no funds El can’t have the 
jersey s. 




Five members of the Tarlf Club ( front row) 
lead in the recent Irbld cycling race. 

"Our film Is not to win competitions,” 
said Jihad. The club's ultimate aim Is to 
train (he youth In the sport which Is popu- 
lar all over (he world. He believes Jordan 
hu.s I he potential to produce some of the 
best cyclists in the world. 


Three teams set for trophies in League 


AMMAN < Star) — With three 11101 c mu I* 
dies logo Tor the end of ihc Amman Lillie 
League soccer competition, the chances 
ul the lending teams to win honours in ihc 
various di visions arc becoming brighter. 

Ihc teams are Marriott in (he Seniors 
division. AIK in ihe Mids and Inter- 
national Trailers in the Juniors. Last 
week. Marriott bent Holiday Inn 2-0 to 
consolidate its lead AIK managed a 2-2 
draw with Jordan E.spress to earn a point 
which enabled it 10 keep its lead in the 
Mids division, while international Trad- 
ers defeated Foxboro 2-0. 

Other scores were 


Field I'wo 

Ericsson vs Tclcorn 

Foxboro vs Royal Falcons 

Al- A hi yah vs Astra 

Arab Wings vs Jordan Express 

Chase Manhattan vs Holiday Inn 


League table as at 14/ 10/83 


Juniors 


Internal. Traders 5 


P WL 


Tots 

Red I 

Juniors 

American Exp. 
Ericsson 4 
Ababa 0 

Mids 

Arab Wings f 
ALICO 3 
Al-Ah!yah 0 

Seniors 

Cairo- Amman 3 


Blue 4 


Tclcom 2 
Intercon 0 
Royal Falcons 0 


GrLndlays 2 
Astra 1 
Volvo 4 


Chase Manhattan 0 
Fixtures for the weekend are 
Field One 

0900 Aba ha vs Internal. Traders 
1025 American Exp. vs Intercon 
1150 Cairo vs Marriott 
14 55 AULT) vs Volvo 


Ericsson 
Telcotn 
Aba ha 

American Exp. 
Royal Falcons 
Foxboro 
Intercon. Hotel 

Mids 

AIK 

ALICO 

Volvo 

Jordan Exp. 
Arab Wings 
Grindlays 
Astra 
Al- Ahlyah 


Seniors 

Marriott 
Holiday Inn 
Cairo- Amman 
Chase Mnnh. 


WL 
3 0 
3 
3 

1 

T 

2 

1 
1 


F A 
MO 
6 0 
9 5 
3 I 
5 


6 
4 
8 
180 


Pis 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 


I I 
I I I 


F A 
8 5 
13 3 
07 


11 

9 

4 
3 

5 


7 
6 

8 
9 
17 2 


Pts 

8 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 


WL 
5 0 
3 2 
2 3 
0 5 


F A 
122 
104 
7 8 
0 150 


Pts 

10 

6 

4 


Britain to host World Games 

LONDON < API - Ihc 10X5 World Games, an international forum Tor non- 
Olympic developing sports, will lake place in London, according to (he orga- 

L a u netted in the Uni.led Slates as an experiment two years ago. the games 
w-dl feat ure 24 sports — 1 1 more than in 1 98 I — and arc planned to hetxmic a 
.permanent lixiurc in the niicrnallonal sporting calendar. 

Like the winter and summer Olympics, the games will be held every rour 
ycurs. each lime at a different venue. No location has vet been chosen for the 
next event in 10,8 9. The South Korean president of i he World Games Mr 
Yong Min told a news conference l lint one of the major objectives of the new 
competition, is to provide up- and- coining sports with an in ter national window 
01 sit (lie lent size to attract inter mil ional alien Lion and to introduce snorts 
popular in one part ol the world 10 new audiences in other continents. V 

Participants, he said, will be selected by their international federations But 
111 a major departure from the Olympic Gaines, competitors will mnrch at the 
opening ceremony by individual sports insicnd of countries and no national 
ant hems or flags will accompany medal presentations. 


se 


Jihad Snip- huiK'iitcil that nil efforts 
Ihrnuf’h in ' im in 11 1 rniilucl.s (<> persuade jirl- 
mle imliviilunls, organization:; and quasi - 
jjniei nnii'ii! I nsl i tiiilmi.s uml gorfriiiut'iii l« 
assist tliv I'luli (n ill'll I t'U' its :iinr: Inn- 
ruefully failed. 

[.unking worried but mil J<i-;i n;> hope yet, 
.(Iliad finally iiuule a passion ale appeal to 
Hie public (o come (0 (lie alii of the rlub 
and sale It from col lapse. 

II is the hope of The .lerusnlciii Star and 
that of all sports lovers that the Tarlf Club 
will be prupped up. No contribution Is too 
great or too small. Contribute today to- 
wards n worthy cause. 


AMMAN (Slur) — Egypt still niuiiitiiiiis 
its load in Ihc chess louriiuineut which 
ends on Ibursdny. Egypt 1ms won almost 
nil (lie Hit cl* rounds of games played so 
far. At the lime of going to press round 
four was still in progress. 


Results as at Monday were 


Day 

Rounds 

Egypt 

Jordan 

Sat. 

i 

5.5 

.5 

Sun. 


(».0 

.0 

Mon. 

3 

5.5 

.5 



Doug Padilla 

TRACK AND FIELD athletes arc prepar- 
ing for a number of Important Inter- 
national meets during the coming months, 
climaxing with the 1984 Olympic Games 
In Los Angeles, California. Among the 
Americans expected to excel at the Olymp- 
ics i«j middle-distance runner Doug Pa- 
dilla. 

Padilla, a slender 26- Year-old, is one 
or America’s bright track and field stars. 
He holds the American Indoor record in 
Ihc 5,000-metre and the 3, 200-metrc 
events. 

(USIA) 

The disabled and sports 

AMMAN (Star) — The US-based 
Kennedy Foundation Tor the Rehabili- 
tation of the Handicapped has ex- 
pressed interest in setting up an agency 
in Jordan (o assist the handicapped in 
various sports. 

This was disclosed by Dr. Frank 
Haden president of the sports division 
or the Foundation, at a news confer- 
ence in Amman on Tuesday. 

Dr. Haden explained that, sports and 
other physical activities are belter 
ways Tor the promotion of Ihe health of 
the handicapped. He praised the ef- 
forts made by Jordan to help its handi- 
capped. Present at the news confer- 
ence was His Royal Highness Prince 
Ka a bin Zaid chairman or the Jorda- 
■ titan 1 Union for Athletic Activities of 
the Disabled. 


■ -. P.un. A fid Fifness- 

LET'S LOOK ;it some advice often 
olfcreil to individuals who under 
liike jop.j'inv 11 s (heir most frequeni 
••• m iv.* routine. A variety of nJ. 
ti'ius iMu develop when poiindlnj 

In | |1 '| ,, | l,| l| lt j T‘ Sonic of 
iv!M be looked ui along with some, f 

ihe wavs to ease any Uisconifon 
tvkiicli may result. 

Run nut's some I lines suffer from* 
■•'•O' painful ailment because of 
shoes with inadequately thick heeh 
or shoes that don' I provide enoush 
cushion. This painful inflamma- 
tion is known as Achilles’ tendoni- 
tis, an influinmation of the thick 
tendon which connects (he heel to 
the calf muscles. Stretching exerc- 
ises can help prevent this probltm, 
but don't take It lightly and try to 
run with pain. Aggravation of ihe 
problem can sometimes result lot 
serious condition. 

Running 011 hard surfaces cas 
cause numerous problems ranging 
from heel bruises to shin splints. 
Best to seek out a softer surface- 
grass or a cinder path — before you 
choose your running route. If hard 
surfaces arc all that you can find, 
be sure to wear properly cushioned 
running shoes. 

A runner's ailment that becomes 
bothersome to beginners is called 
sidestitch. This annoying pain Is 
usually felt just under the rib cage 
and to one side of the body. When 
that feeling comes on, try this: 
continue to run, breath deeply, ex- 
hale strongly, change your stride. 
It may hurt but it does not denote a 
serious problem. 

Hot spots turn into blisters 
within minutes and take days to 
heal. A small blister can disrupts 
exercise programme, so the besi 
thing to do Is prevent the problem. 
Make sure your shoes fit well and 
that they are as frictionless is 
possible. If you notice a spot on 
your foot or if there Is a burntag 
sensation on the bottom of your 
foot, coat the spot with petroleum 
jelly before you put on your sn« 
for another run. If a bllsterdoes 
form wash the area carefully a 
bandage it with gauze. 

Should you feel a distinct, an- 
noying pain at the knee cap 
along the sides of the knee 
possible that you are sufftrtj! 

K If the 

(0 
your 


from “Joggers 


swelling are the symptoms. H 1 
pain persists, you may 
change your runnlog style. ? 
running shoes, your speed, « 
ration of the runs or the fr« ueD | 
(every other day) of yo ur [ D fll 
This is an ailment about whjc 
shoiild consider consulting a v 
medicine physician. 

too, tbs* pos"" 


Remember, iou, «■-' L.i «< 
while running Is as i mporl ,/ A1l1 
when sitting or standing 


when sitting or standing sw- ^ 
head should be held high. 

should be straight and yow 

should be bent so there ■ |jr 
fortable, natural swlng. sP ri ( 
run only on the »«» s ^ f „^ C iunner 

Joggers and long distance r « 

should have their foot strike n 
toe for maximum running 
ranee and safety. 


Soccer 

AMMAN (Star) — Jordan will P ! ^ 
wait Friday in the second 8.^ 
of the Olympic Games sol J ■ Vp i 
ing series. Kuwait teal Jor 
the first leg match P laye ^ k a r ewO- 
last month. Jordan lost week W 1 
with Qatar in a match on 1 1 . a i ih 

Fririav-* match will be 


I . ■ , f ■ j tfAw. r ^ y.y 

ilrr ■- a 






no siCORN — December 21st to January 19th 

Your home life may need extra attention thisweek. and 


tact could be necessary, but by the end of the week, you 
should be feeling much easier. Try not to let your social 
popularity take your attention away from your family ties 
too much at the moment, or you could cause some fric- 
tion. You should be feeling better in both health and 
mind now. and this should help you in the preparation of 
future arrangements. 



iOUARlUS — January 20th to February 18th 

You may find that family interests may take up quite a 
lot of your time during this week, but romance is very 
well starred for the end of the week. You may find that 
the mornings of this week are very routine, but the after- 
noons and most evenings should hold great enjoyment for 
you. The generosity of a close person should more than 
surprise you, as well as making you feel very happy. 


I By Henry Arnold AVeclTcomniepcIng 20 October, I 9 83 



HSCES — Ftbraavr 19th to March 20th . . . 

You inay feel thal you have been deceived by someone 

you love, but don’t make hasty accusations as you could 
well be wrong. Try to avoid as much as possible, making 
any important decisions this week, as this is a time when 
you would do much better to stick to your normal chan- 
nels. You would be well advised to act on first impress- 
ions this week, and don't allow yourself to be rushed, for 
you are due for some good luck in the near future. 



CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

This is a week in which you can accomplish most of 
what you have in mind to du, and your wit and sense of 
humour could not be sh«irper. Business ventures could 
bring you some extra cash, and in fact, this should be a 
very good week financially. You could find that a perso- 
nal mailer may need some oarcful thought, but your com- 
mon sense should prevail and you should be pleased with 
i the outcome. 



LEO — • July 22nd to August 21st 

You may receive a gift which will hold strong sen- 
timental value for you, from a member of the opposite 
sex, for whom your popularity appears to rate very 
highly. This is a week in which you appear to throw in 
everything. Sport, social rounds and romance, plus a vi- 
sit from a friend, whom you have not seen for quite sonic 
lime past. 



ABES - March 21 * te April 20th 

This is a very good time for making a personal change 
which you may have been considering for quite some 
time. There is every indication of a good outcome. A 
person of the opposite sex. who is of average height, and 
has blue eyes, whom you have great admiration tor. 
should pay you quite a lot of attention this week, which 
should please you very much indeed. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

This should be a wonderful week for you. and romantic 
attachments prosper, so lake the plunge and don’t hesit- 
ate. Whilst bearing in mind the feelings nf a close per- 
son, it may be necessary lo put your fool down rather 
firmly with another person. A satisfying departure from 
your usual routine can be expected al any time throu- 
ghout the coming week, and you would be very wise to 
lake advantage nf this 




TAURUS - April 2. Jt to May 20th , j J >u t 

This is a week when you should find that most people 
around you are more than usually wanting to be co- 
-operative, and this would be much to your advantage. 
An extremely good week is indicated for both sports and 
also travel, for you should feel very fit and in good form 
rir hing. You may find thal quite a large part or 

your week could be taken up very enjoyably. 



GEMINI - 



21st to June 20th 

You may find that a difference of opinion with a part- 
ner could cause some tension during this coming week, 
but do not worry unduly, as it should soon pass There 
could be some excitement in social events this week, 
which would tend lo make life very hectic, but at the 
same time, most enjoyable. Towards the weekend, a ^ 
ter will arrive for you, one which you may have been 
waiting for, for quite some time. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

There could be a slight upset where u romantic interest 
is concerned but you would do well lo re member Unit 
least said, soonest mended. You should excel tins week 
at- a social get- together, by the fact thal you should be the 
bright spark of the occasion. By giving way in an ar- 
gument with a dear friend, you should find yourself the 
winner and not the loser, and that they are more devoted 
to you than before. 



SCORPI6 — October 23rd to November 21st 

An acquaintance could attempt lo influence you to be- 
come involved in a dispute. You would do much belter lo 
give a very decisive answer, and not become involved. 
An opportunity could occur for you to hnve a very inter- 
esting talk with someone you have been admiring from 
arar for quite some time. Where romantic interests are 
concerned, feminine intuition could prove to be quite 
valuable, 



SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

There could be reason for you lo have a double celebra- 
tion this coming week, brought about by a romantic at- 
tachment. Try to curb your generosity to others around 
you at the moment, or you could find yourself rather out 
of pocket. A very satisfying week is indicated when the 
surprised and unexpected could happen, so you would be 
well advised to make your plans clastic, and there should 
be little lo fault. 



Tborsdty 20 October 

Birthday Greetings to You. Towards the middle of the spr- 
ing. your financial position will become more and more pleas- 
IB ii and you will suddenly see an opportunity lo put your 
bands on some substantial gains. 

Some or the problems which have been causing you lack of 
sleep, will straighten themselves out during the next month. 
)<ni need have no more worries where a certain member of 
'be family is concerned, to whom you gave some money 
(ecently. You will be more than repaid in every way. 

Someone in an influential position regarding your job has 
«en watching your work very carefully unknown to you. You 
expect a great deal of recognition from this quarter, and 
EjjjgMmn is bound to follow all your recent hard wrk^^_ 


tifoy 21 October 

Birthday Greetings to You. Throughout the coming year, 

Jw* will have to shoulder much responsibility regarding a 
family problem. Your own personal life, however, will run 
' er y smoothly and there is much happiness in store for you. 

Financial matters look up considerably this year. An unex- 
P^ted financial surprise towards the end of January will 
you very secure for a long time to come. 

New friends are indicated about mid- April. As a resul 
^ of these Introductions, you may find a lot of your pi 
^angina. With hard work, you should find that you will sa- 
lir y one of your secret ambitions this coming year. 

Although you may have been feeling tired lately, you will 
proves a great de^MJiis^yea ^^^^^^^ 

fctorday 22 October 

. |0 B ‘ rth ? a y Greetings lo You. Your career will show great 
J, of improvement during the coming twelve months, ana 
vJ? ur recent hard work will pay orf real dividends which 

^hardly expected. 

find ^at your personal life will run more smoothly 
J r F * bruar y onwards. Don’t let jealousy upsel you. Yoi 
abou. d t0 .y° ur surprise that there is nothing to be jealous 

and * n ^ act ' y° u wiH be ver y P°P u l ar comin ® ^ ea ’ 
receive many invitations socially- 

tone a ln J , a -* ourne y- you will meet someone who will h av e a 
S' 1 ? lastin S influence on your life. You should listen to 
this quarter, as ll will benefit you In the most 



Monday, 24 October 

Birthday Greetings to You. Financially, this will be a very 
good year. Someone whom you have not seen for a very long 
time will help with money matters, and by your next anniv- 
ersary. you will be very secure indeed. 

Your own personal life will become very much brighter 
. 1 from the end of next month. Someone who is very close to 
^rraailUfl \ you will do you a particularly good turn, and there is much 

i h a pnj ness ahead of you. 

You should not lei a family problem worry you too much 
about ihe middle or January. H will resolve itself and you 

need not blame yourself for anv part of it. 

Your health may need to be watched about the middle of 
April. With your natural energetic way of doing things, you 
are inclined to overtax voucself. 


Sunday, 23 October 

Birthday Greetings to 
You. Whenever you feel dis- 
heartened this coming month, 
you should try and tell your- 
self that this is going to be 
one or the most eventful years 
or your life. Socially and ro- 
mantically. there arc some 
wonderful surprises ahead or 
you. 

Your career will show every 
sign of success this yeur. 
Meantime, you will be asked 
to do a great deal of extra 
work, and perhaps ?i tunes, 
resent it You would he well 
advised to work us hard as 
possible, for promotion is 
strongly indicated before very 

long- 

There will be a great change 
in your life about the middle 
of next month. Someone 
whom you have not seen for 
some time' will come back into 
your life, and have a lasting 
and deep influence on U. 


Tuesday, 25 October 

Birthday Greetings to You. Your career will prove very suc- 
cessful during the coming year. Through the intervention of 
someone in a very responsible position, you will find promo- 
tion comes very easily after the end of January, and all your 
hard work richly rewarded. 

The coming year will be a very mixed one for you with 
many changes in plan, bui there is much happiness and suc- 
cess ahead of you. 

In money affairs, you will be much richer Ilian you are at 
present, and provided you don’t rush into any wild spree or 
spending, you will be all right. Don’t lend money lo a member 
of Hie family, however much they may want it. 


Wednesday, 26 October 

Birthday Greetings to You. A plan which you had expected 
to be fulfilled during this coming year may not turn out the 
wuy you had anticipated, bui something else which will bring 
you much better fortune will occur about (lie middle wl next 
month. 

New friends arc indicated (his yeur. One of these will have 
a great influence on your work, and help you to satisfy one of 
your secret ambitions. 

A great deal of hard work will be demanded of you this 
coining yeur. Do not listen to the mischief making of a close 
associate at work. Keep your own counsel and all will be well. 

There is every indication of a new romance for the younger 
generation and this could very easily lead to a lasting associa- 
tion ending up with marriage. 









entertainment 

TV this week 


VlbWfcKS WHO were disappointed last Saturday to see 
that the profile of President Roosevelt in 'Portraits of 
Power’ ended halfway through his remarkable term in 
office will be relieved to hear that FDR is back this week. 
The first episode, entitled ‘Hail to the Chief 1 , started 
with FDR's inauguration during the Great Depression — 
and while it may have given hi in a bit too much credit for 
bringing about an economic recovery that was also caused 
by market forces, it certainly depicted the immense trust 
the nation put in him at that moment. 

In *Manipulator-in-Chief\ the New York Times' con- 
tributors look at Roosevelt's second, perhaps more diffi- 
cult. assignment: to overcome the isolationist qualms of 
Americans and lead a united nation into “another fore- 
ign war’ 1 . 

The 26-part ‘Portraits of Power' series in future will 
bring us profiles of leaders such as Adolf Hitler. Joseph. 
Stalin. John F. Kennedy and President Tito. Regardless 



of its success in portraying the uses of personal power, it 
is a good demonstration of the power of sound and image 
on the television screen. 

Clairvoyant programmers 

' Overcoming the difficulties inherent in trying to pre- 
dict the future as far as Jordan Television is concerned, 
JTV’s programmers have peered into their crystal ball 
and (his week were able to tell us that the 10:15 p. m. 
Movie of the Week on Thursday, 20 October will be ‘The 
Great Gats by'. This lavish production pits Robert. Red- 
ford’s beautiful blue eyes and Mia Farrow's classic flap- 
per figure against the involved plat development of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald's best- known book. Who wins in the 
end? We’re betting on the book. 

But don’t ask JTV to give you their schedule any fur- 
ther ahead than that. As we hear from the English Pro- 
gramming Department, the station's resources — 
screening rooms, censoring and translation facilities, 
etc. — are so overstretched that they can barely keep up 






FDR: Part 2 this Saturday 

with this week's schedule, let alone knowing the next 
week's. But as far as other peculiarities are concerned — 
for example, _ the screening of news clips without any ex- 
planatory voice-over — their causes remain shrouded in 
mystery. It will all be better next year, we are told. 


HOLIDAY INN HOTEL 

Ambassador Suite — 19-2 a.m.) 

Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

A Touch or Magic Showband; Alex Nebur & flu 
Magic Show; Continental Romance 
Duke Bar — (10:00 - 12:30) Live Music 

AMMAN MARRIOTT HOTEL 

Al Ratmba Nightclub — (8:30 - 1 ; Q0) 

Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

Kontakt - All styles of music 
A I Walima Restaurant 17:30 - 1 1:30) 

Kon Moto — classical music 
Poolside Barbeque BufTet — (Sunday 8 - 11:00) 

JORDAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
Al Pasha Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Saturday (6 - 8) Under 18 only. 

Barbeque Nightly with live music (6:30 - 10:30) 

AMMAN CROWN HOTEL 

Al Khayma Disco — (9 - 2 a.mj 

Poolside - Thursday & Saturday (8:30 - morning 
Friday - BufTet 

AMRA HOTEL 

Shehrazad Disco — - (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Couples only closed Mondays 

REGENCY PALACE HOTEL 
Al Alali nightclub — (9-2 a.m.) 

Dinner, Dancing and show. 

Sequence Band 

LA CESAR NIGHTCLUB — Jebel Lweibdeh 
Dinner, Dancing and Live Music 
Every Night — (9:00 - 3:00 a.m.) 


bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 

r 

North 
A A2 
OKQ 
X 10 9 4 3 
l A K Q 4 3 
I Wesl East 

; • V 3 B 7 1 2 V ii 0 KO 3 

• :i 9! i »Mi: 

South 

A K Q J 10 9 7 
0 A 6 
} J85 
g J 8 

u jttcsi N-S vulnerable. 

A«n\Cluh. winnersoflasi year’s 
tr.iphy, divided its forces for 
.,\<.it'»eunipetiuon. One of the new 


teams had an early disaster against the 
Old Actonians. 

The bidding is always tricky on 
hands where the weakness is all in one 
suit. The Actonians bid to Six Spndes, 
bul no one doubled and a heart was led. 
There were then twelve tricks on (op, 
and a thirteenth was developed 
through the squeeze against East, who 
held nil (he top diamonds as well as ihc 
length in clubs. 

At the other table the bidding was: 

South West North East 

— No l No 

I No 2 No 

3 No 4 No 

4NT No 5 No 

6 dbie All pass 

This time a diamond was led and 
the defenders took ihe first four tricks 
with three diamonds and a club ruff. It 
was not unreasonable lor South to 
continue over Four Spades, but Five 
Hearts would have been a belter bid 
that 4NT. 


lifiifilMOiWAV TEASER 


White mates in two moves, against any 
defence (by GJ. Sinter). This fine prob- 
lem. w itii an unexpected kc\ mine and 
resulting play, « on a first pri/e exactly 
1 00 years ago. 



THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


5:30 

Film 


SATURDAY! SUNDAY 


5:30 

Telefilm 


MONDAY 


Documonialre 


Muslaue 


TUESDAY 


Feuilleton , 
(Fr'erles) 


IDocamsntilre 


News in French 


News in Hebrew 


Documentary 


News in Arabic 



The Love Boat 


NEWS AT- TEN fEng/ish 


fMovteof ' 
the Week ' 

Feature 

Hart (o Hart ,pi m lQ , . 

[Last Saturday 
of aaoh month 
• ShaRaspeara) 

Beat Seller 

The A-Team 

Hill Street 
Blues 

Knots Landing 

Arabic hews summary 



Filin tfcont.) 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess 


I Q — R6. If K-Q4; 2 Q— QB6, or if 
K— B4; 2 Q — KKt6, or ir FC— B6; 2 
Kt— B2, or If K — K6; 2Kt— B5, or if 
P— BG ; 2Q-K6. 


Target 


Esker inker Keen keep kern kerne 
kier kiss kisser knee peek perk 

Perkiness pike piker pink 

prink reek rink risk seek sink sinker 
skein skene skep skier skin skip 
spike. 

Crossword 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


assssft $ 
■«UV! i£ ta 6 A 

IS, I Er mined. 19, Laiss-1-*. 20, 
•figs 23. Re-lt-eratT 2i, Over- 
vftloe. 28, G-owm, *7, Priaeau 


29. E-rioter, 38, Rljms-nk. H 
WUh-stand. 35, LMd-hL R 
Ti-aane. 37, Vera. 38. SWe-ta* 

Took a Aan view. 3. *«•]“* 

WEr* a- m 

Plae-a-t-e. 8, Stag-beetle. & 
Grips. 18, Runner. » 

(AtJLle(a). 2l.AU staiMlft 

22., A- void- S. 23, 

Air-hostess. 25, JBjOf* 5 
S-heat-he'd. 29, E-s-tonhO. g 
Red-rafts. 31. Falls la » 
G-rand. 34, W-le-est. 

EASY SOLUTION 

«UROaS.-B, 

iharttiuN?** 

39 bg>® . , 

Fences. 5, CMMren. 

lug. 7, Postman. 8, in S? jrt. 

l\‘, IndlflerenM. 

30, Distress. . 31, A" 4 * 81, ; 
Sunni. 34, Select. 


fill Cue 



How many words of four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once only . 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 
. least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals, no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 21 words, good: 26 words, 
very good: 30 words, excellent. 

Al l. SOLUTIONS ON P 22 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

across 

9 Bo afraid and worried About 
the East, as previously nico- 

1 o correct 'about the tlt'e. which 
is brilliant. In retrospect il-al 

12 As the Cock nay would say. 
ions for fish f 41 

13 Suppose It's a problem having 
the sea wash round It (81 

14 Like the cough ono got out 

riding? if i , , 

13 Suffered aa one sank 1 (9* 

17 KeLping a low profile which 
la almost beyond comprehen- 
sion 14. 2. 3) 

18 Some determlnertl? wearing 

19 I get a lesa woollv blanket 

for her t Ql . 

20 Concluding ihnts the form 

23 Toll you a^iin nnd again it 
destroyed a tree (9 ■ 

15 Set too much store bv going 
round tlie Louvre with Eva 

28 It's grund to have scmot’.’.ing 
to wear (*» . . 

27 Given tunc, one would get w 
know It well 1 41 

23 He turns out -o be ite w nuer 
bv one point ;7» 

32 Playing a *rim part with a 
long, mmb Ing epe-^h '4\ 

34 Resist niittiug [uciiidlna 

baae” 1 01 „ . 

35 It's clrcu’ar. or am\ll nna 

veined I7l . . 

38 Knock It bark wMh 

rta«on • it has medicual 
probenles I'll 

37 she's a '.m e or. , r-m*i i '»».H» 

38 TV-e the uirt of the ■■hl’n-en 
in somethin* unimportant 

39 One In which the 

room to niive abu-ut ? 041 


1 Bedlam when the motive had 
escaped Inside I (Si 

2 Looked at f.nn js stunldly an'l 
didn't approve of 14. »■ 3- 

3 Takes n't ice of. m one 
doesn't free advice? (*. 41 

4 Now only regulate It >81 

5 “There are ho'es." you say 
“in tl:e p.ints' (81 

9 Are the minute babies hla 7 
1 6 . 41 

T set a time in It to tno.lift 
one (71 

8 A game insert ? (1-8) 

It Seizes one's hi.-«*e (3> 

ISA dashing rontrS'-riadL-t * (81 

19 AP« about to n-al-e fr'tnds ? 
Don't vou behove it ! i3i 
Verv oeeved sou can t s^e 
yo>:r«elT in via bathroom 
mirror* 7 (3. 7, 2) 

22 Skirt* it because there’s a 
chasm in Lt to) 

23 Don’t keen a* much of an eye 
on. Just the same (101 

nt She'll b« able to deal with a 
4 Of tourist* l (3-71 

IB A^'tnlt having cut the top off 

28 Covered the preliminary event 
she bad to cover (8) 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy paaale. 



ouutde la a foreigner tB) 

30 New drawings of the revolu- 
tionary life-saver* (8) 

3 t Joins those marching acroaa 
ihe uncovered man-hole 7 
( 5 . a * , , 

33 it's wonderful to have the key 
to the darn puzzle 1 (51 

34 Thouzh moat aeoalble. I* In ■ 
terrible stew (o| 


EASY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

9 Hospital vehicle (91 
10 Eve of All Saint's, Day 
(91 

12 Layer (41 . ... 

13 WrlLlng implement (B» 

14 Garden blrde '7» 

15 H.xnd-guna 91 

17 Performed agal® l® -71 

18 Diminish CM 

19 " Praying ’’ 

20 Peruvian rapital {*) 
23 Hebridean port 191 
25 Still gv '91 

20 Church recea t4) 

27 Help (8| 

20 Teased 171 
32 Calamities I9» 


WINING OUT 


34 Without form (91 

35 Cotton fabric C7> 

38 TMI *0> 

37 Fruit 1 4 1 

31 Ml sc ell ineoua curlor 
I l-L— 1 » 

39 Starinka <81 


1 Rode easily <B> 

2 Remark* tl3» 

3 Loon charge (8) 

4 Barriers • 0> 

8 Youngster* f8» . 

Overcrowding 1 10 1 
7 Mail deliverer (7i 
| Arsonist 110 1 
II Make homeless (51 
(6 Arnmres fcnow.edse tol 
19 Month ■ 3 » 

91 Apathy ii3i 

22 Table bottle (6) 

23 On ml! (8. 21 
24 Ocrldenta-s (401 
25 C.tUh -31 
28 Teach <8l 
2 5 In Urn ing >81 
30 AnS’llsh («» 

31 Sharp, l, «ht nne*vr <7i 
33 Branch of Islam 111 
34 Pick I at 


Drop by for 

an unforgetable meal at 


; Cultural 

CENTRES ; . 

.'r'tcmfif . • '' ' ; 

'4ni«na'CwHre ' ! 4 IS 10 

S Axtnce • u 1 41 

C«*W. 

IWHWie ■ 4 1 99 J 

:r<gre • • • 

. SplllHCfWfl y . 'Jdfll* 
TiiiiHaOtwiK .. jim 

•RENT-A-CAR 

. A>u.- •. I,'.. . Vl.lJO 


EMBASSIES 


HOTELS 

: Amman 


tmu ■ '■ 

'.itabY | no 

XlMplCM , . 

. 53 w ■■ 

Crawa ■ . .. 

Jnnuirin>l|ii« 
InHHwijiliicnitf 
VnMticdor . . 

CiWMMr 

- Mujdietiu. ■ 


kMu7|' ...eulairun 
' 66 JIM '• '■ 

' ■ M0 1 00 • ' CauTidR 

• Moooa : .' chiiwn . 
•. IliM ' , Ciadwdei 
M1A44 ' fWlKi ' 

, ■4|l9l , • h*rm»n 
, Mil It. . 

, 5451 1 1 H«|u»ht'ai 

>. , 44115 a I.. .IlMpfun 


iliguiurt 
'■ Yemen 
Wmebin . 
Bahreini 
B«||on 
linnh ■ 

. Julpnui 
tW :. 

(aiuiTun . 

Chlleen . ■ 

VHcMaliiket: 
hetKh -. . T 
Uenhiq . 
iimi . 

lfi|u)^ConwUr 


•Ui’l-J 

4JJ|I 

664141 ' 
'• 4IMJ 
. '» 41341 

’ , J* 1X4 ,■ 

r jgHfl 

taftl24-A 
■ ■■ 541.1.1a 
: 44SIBS 

I. 4IJ7M., 


1 ktwn^nrjn ■ r 
S»u* Xfelun 

S|i.i4Kwnn 43341 , 'Kniian . 

. . 3414V: la,?. ' V 

.***’ 444 16 ' Lnahama V 1 

Mnaii «li*3 • • Mikv 

. runntwi. . . 44MI. 1 uc> 

.W 1 - • *\]\\ 1 0b-x»c. ; ' 

f * ’ : • ' If '71. , Pan Am .. , 

} t ■ .. .44161 ' Qhitfj* . 

. ' •• 41 IJP , iudu 

I NTSO 41.141 . Sonalii 

iNAHV - .1873* ' j SitMi 

lieWhCrnwlJie 3JM4;i.' . SA3 . ' 

lenmh ■ . ... ;l. .. ttnuMii i ' ■ 

winev ; 

»«d"l.-.. , - : .>JwSa 


i v.gsr 

'! i ,{fj • CotnuUne' ■ 
*4*14 ThvaeiM;. 

.■i' AIR, 

.WII3- - 


'\V 4*414 . 

I. .4631*7 ' WuK*.- 
i (.'r '4IM3 ■ , £’:-»Mrian. 


J0* 79 . ■ 

•: 33173- ' 

* .'34IQJ 

'. J0I44 ' 

413330 . 
4I.10S7443J6 
M»J6 
' .16104 
J4J6.1 . 
41954 
''41(7.1 . 

- ■ 17714 , 

. 19*10 •'•' 

. ..‘J8U6 . 
; '32534.., 

» - .333JO 

4394 J 
33147,- 
! 23534 -1 
i v . JOJJO.: 
i- 36011 

)i i 


. Polite Renu'ue 

'. 193-31 11 IJ7777 

Police U«*d- '• 

' gyaiwm . -.23090/3 

. .• Tnme Police | 56390-1 

Fleflrlc Power '. 'f - 

.' Co .. 34311-2 

'* Municipal M'eiet' 

. : Serrtee - 71125-8 


HOSPITALS 


■ lluuiflii Medical h . 

Cenu*. , PI 58 I. 1 J 3 ' 

KlMtiO Milti- 

’.7" | ir '44181-4' 

-‘Ahleh Makrahy 

Ja Amman .. 42441 

l/dllhts;: ■. 

,-J.AnWun' ...t ...- 1 J. -k 36140 


644 17 M 


467IJ8 

665291. 

604164 


JP RUS A1EM" STAR 


, J:.' 


Muharjeen — ■ - 

AlBublL 7«||l 

Jllll , 

Artny.Mptl " . 

LurmBlah J4J>S4‘. 

Hoiplial ----- - ’■ 

Red Creacenl 74131 

' Hoiplial . 

GENERAL : 

Jord»n TefcvWoo . !J[||- 

Radio Jordan — - ' . . ' 

Minkliyef <U|| 

Tourhm - ~ ■ 

Hottl Compkl- _ j^iJ 

prke cimp. ' ‘ w) |» • 

Sink 

Amman Mnnkipa* uni . 

Udfiiy — a-er— ! 

Unlverdiy of Jwdan ..^j 

Ljbfiir ||)t i 

TMapOoMk**- ft 

mil (on — t 

Jordan and j* 

MkfdkEoBwie |] 

Overwwcaut ----- — t| 
COM oe Tela*'** 1 |i 

Alroon —— 


iiyiKisH mmm 

J ' Come and taste our 

l >’Shlsh Kabab ■ Vk j Q ' 

? '*■ Mini Ksbsb • - ' % 

\ * Ounir Ksbsb 
t * Preih Fl«b 

? To * e ther wltha wide variety of ' 

I ' Turiftifimezeandotherdellctotis dishes. 

V ' 6th Circle* Jabal Amman 
I opp. Sari Rrick Hotel' 

) For Reservations Grill 816880 


dSwAf ROMERO * M ® W 

The Italian Restaurant 


12: 30 - 3 i 30 
6 i 30 - Midnight 


Jabal Amman, 
3rd Circle 


■"■ITALIAN 

RESTAURANT 

Restaurant HAKOOZ 

Delicious Italian roou 



THE IRISH BAR 


Conje For A Little 
Taste Of Ireland 



Closed on Mondays Tell 4«27 


Open 13aily: 5- 1 1 p.i^ 
Prince Moh’d Sh«t 


Under Hitaw Ualien Real 


■ When ;in.Aq^ba don’t, itiiss the - 

^witamte ^e^taurant . 

1 x i K 

' ■ res ^ Pish From The Gulf 

| European. Cuisine . ' 

i.Prleiitaj; Delicacies ■ 

^mitn $treei,' • Aqaba Tel:. 5505 


% 



One dl tin- 
tuitcl' in V"""* 1 " 

II M 

\MH \Ss.\l' ( )h 


IN 

- US \M l V 

KIM W R\M 

kOUl 
1 \ V VM M 
l HIM M 
I l KOl'l VN 

hi iii.MM 

( Xl ‘M 


New Orient Restaurant 

(Abu Ahmad) 

Th* meal popular veatauranl Amman 
•pactalUlng l» charcoal grill dl*h«c. 


xbol Amman • 3td Cliclt 
.0. Box S03 

•i: 4iiw y 


Mew OrtMii 

MoMwnl I 


T*l: 41C 

Amman 1 


Iordan. 


.0 

•J 3 IrJHmtr j 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 23 





























